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Views of the New Building of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society at Concord, N. H. 
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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- | 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 


& 


New England and Other Matters. 


N the cover of The Companion this week 

is shown the latest addition to the group 
of handsome public buildings in Concord, New 
Hampshire—the new home of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, which was dedicated 
late in November. It stands near the recently | 
enlarged state -house, the state library, the | 
federal building and the city hall, and is a| 
massiye structure in the pure Doric style, 
built of granite from the Concord quarries, | 
and finished inside with foreign marbles. In | 
addition to the various rooms for historical | 
exhibits, it has a reading-room and a stack- 
room, with a combined capacity of fifty thou- 
sand volumes, and a lecture-room that will 
seat three hundred people. 

The New Hampshire Historical Society was | 
organized in 1823, and was the fifth society of | 
the kind in the country. Massachusetts, Maine, | 
Rhode Island and New York had previously 
organized such societies. 'The New Hampshire 
society had its origin in a movement to cele- 
brate the two hundredth anniversary of the 
settlement of the state. It has been a pros- 
perous and active organization, and the leading 
men of the state are now, as they have been 
in the past, among its officers and members. 

The new building is the result of a fund 
started ten years ago. The largest contribu- 
tions have been made by Mr. Edward Tuck, | 
a loyal son of New Hampshire, who now lives 
in Europe. Mr. Tuck is well-known as the 
most munificent benefactor of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, of which he is a graduate; he has also 
recently made provision for a new high-school 
building in his old home town of Exeter. The 
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cost of the historical society building was nearly 
half a million dollars. 
& 

HE cause of forestry is being helped in 

Massachusetts through a movement for 
the reforesting of the lands that surround the 
sources of the water-supply of various cities 
and large towns. - About fifty municipalities | 
control large areas, which afford good fields | 
for scientific forestry. In ten cities the water | 
boards have taken up the matter with the | 
state forester, and six have already begun | 
the planting of trees. | 
5 gg tt Lawrence of Massachusetts is raising 

a fund of fifteen thousand dollars for the 
restoration and preservation of Christ Church, 
the oldest religious edifice in Boston. Several 
years ago the Massachusetts Legislature was 
asked to give the old church into the charge 
of the state, that it might be converted into a 
historic museum, but it was decided that it 
should remain the property of the Episco- 
pal Church. It is now proposed to restore the 
building to its ancient condition so far as is 
consistent with modern uses. Christ Church 
was built in 1723, and is six years older than 
the Old South Meeting-House, and thirty years 
older than the present King’s Chapel. The 
story of the hanging of the lanterns which 
were the signals to Paul Revere on the night 
of April 18, 1775, has caused the church to be 
much visited by tourists, who find special 
interest in the communion service, several 
pieces of which were given by King George 
II in 1733, the beautiful chimes, the old clock 
and the tombs. 
Hew often should a schoolroom be swept? 

The traditional old red schoolhouse of the 
earlier days.did not get a good sweeping 
and dusting more frequently than once or twice 
a term—probably once or twice a year in many 
eases. But many things have changed—some 
surely for the better, and some, perhaps, for 
the worse—since the old red schoolhouse days, 
and nowhere have the changes been greater 
than in school methods and school buildings. 
Weekly cleanings are the rule now; and the 
mothers’ clubs of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
recently petitioned the school board that the 
schoolrooms be swept every day. They main- | 
tain that a room where half a hundred children 
gather every morning —children who often 
prefer to walk through mud puddles, if any 
are to be found—cannot be kept properly free 


| still greater intimacy. 


| other New England farms. 


| husband sat in their new car and waited while | 


| hale, care-free-looki 
| **And we haven’t 


| to gesticulate like a man. 


from dust and dirt by weekly sweepings. | 
There is no danger that a schoolroom will be | 
kept too clean or its air too pure, and the 
janitors are probably the only ones who will | 
argue against the plan of the Springfield | 


mothers. 
E Iapee figures of the latest potato-crop are not | 
yet available, but a recent bulletin of the 
Census Bureau gives the detailed statistics for | 
1909, and demonstrates the importance of the 
potato to Maine. The Maine crop of that year 
was twenty-eight and a half million bushels, 
and was exceeded only by those of three other | 
states — New York, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
in the order named. The Maine crop was | 
almost three times as large as that of the five | 
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‘other New England States put together, and | 
| was as large as the combined crops of the great | 


states of Illinois, Missouri, Texas, Oregon, | 
Arkansas and Georgia. In 1899 the Maine | 


| potato-crop was less than ten million bushels— | 


only about a third of what it had become ten 
years later. o- | 
| 

HE relations between the railroads and | 

agriculture are of necessity very close, but | 
the allied railroad systems of New England 
are entering upon a program that promises 
Through their indus- 
trial bureau they have recently acquired a tract 
of thirty-six thousand acres in southeastern 
Maine, which they propose to develop as an 
immense experimental farm, with a view to 
colonizing the property at a later date. Most 
of the land is cleared and ready for imme- 
diate cultivation. There will be experiments 
with various crops, especially potatoes and 
grain, under the supervision of the bureau, 
and the products will be shipped to the New 
York market. A large warehouse has already 
been built at the Harlem terminal of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad to 
provide storage for the products of this and 
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UNTOUCHED BY TIME. 
s6 DEAR, I just wish we had never 





bought an automobile !’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Guthrie, impatiently, as she and her | 


the chauffeur tried over and over again to crank | 
the refractory engine. ‘‘I don’t care for motor- 
ing at all.’’ 


Mr. Guthrie laughed heartily. He was a 

man of seventy-five. 
our first ride yet in our 
own car,’’ he said. ‘‘Do you know, Nancy, 
of what I’m reminded ?”’ 

‘*No, Jason, how should I know ?’’ answered 
Mrs. Guthrie, rather absently, for her mind 
and eyes were both on the chauffeur, still 
worki tiently at his task. 

‘We am reminded of a day pretty nearly 
fifty years when I saw a little woman, 
who was just getting ready to cook her first 
meal in her own house, climb over a stile with 
a glass pitcher in her hand. I remember P 
how she looked with her yellow curls falling 
out round her face under a poke bonnet, which 
was trimmed with roses and tied with broad 
magenta ribbons. She was a A pretty. ’’ 

‘*O Jason!’’ expostulated Mrs. ‘Guthrie, but 
she smiled. 

‘*Then I remember, as I ran to meet her, 
leaving the kindling I was splitting for our 
first kitchen fire, how she caught her hoop- 
skirt on a nail on that stile, and I just saved 
her from a bad fall. But I didn’t save the 
cream. It spilled out of the little pitcher and 
went all over those beautiful m nta velvet 
ties. . And what do you think that little woman 





said, she who hadn’t yet had a meal in her | | 


own little home? 


She said, very crossly in- | 
deed, *O dear, 


I just wish I’d never gone to} 

housekeeping!’ Now, Nancy, we’re off. The 

car runs beautifully, doesn’t it?’’ 
‘-Yes, it does, you dear old—dear. ’’ 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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A STRANGER TO AVARICE. 


RTISTS are often very shrewd men of 
business; it is not every painter who | 
is swindled by the picture dealers. But 

a charming story in Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
recent book, entitled ‘‘ Autobiographic Me- 
moirs,’’ shows that Millet cared little what 
was paid him for his pictures, because he did 
not work for money, but for the joy of creating 
beauty. 

Millet had a standing agreement with a firm 
of art dealers, who took all his work in ex- | 
change for regular payments of fort unds | 
a month. Somebody pointed out to Millet that | 
they could sell a — picture of his-for as | 
much as two thousan junds. 

‘*That is their affair,’’ he said, simply. | 
‘**As long as I have all i need, and can paint | 
what I like, and as I like it, I do not mind | 
what they get for my pi on | 
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HOBBLED ELOCUTION. | 

HE Rey. Anna H. Shaw told, at a recent | 
equal suffrage convention, a witty little | 
story that requires neither preface nor 


| comment. | 


| 
‘*When I was studying theology in Boston,’? | 
said Doctor Shaw, ‘‘our professor ‘explained | 
that when we said ‘all the world,’ we should 
spread our arms wide in an appropriate gesture, | 
indicating the largeness of the world. Then 
the good man hesitated, looked at me,—I was 
the only woman in the class,—and added: 
‘***Of course a lady would not be expected 
c A lady would ges- | 
ticulate from the elbows.’ ’’ 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High 
School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
men, electrical testers and installation men through a 
three years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all 
times. All applications should be sent to the 


APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 
5 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
¥ Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering. Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, Law, Domestic Science. Elective courses 
in Languages, Sciences, History, etc. Military Drill. 
Expenses moderate. Robert Judson , Pres.,Orono, Me. 

<< Und " 
cae Gar e Receiver 
NO FREEZING. NO LITTER. NO ODORS. 
Opens with the foot; closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free 
Cc. H. Stephenson, ., 17 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


A Business School That Does Not 
Need to Guarantee Positions 


OX great problem is not to find positions, but to furnish enough graduates to fill them. 

















We have more " Help Wants” from business men than we can handle. Graduates of 

M.C.S. are at a PREMIUM—they “get the positions” and hold them. Make good for us, 

and you will make good for your future employer because we teach you exactly those 
things which he will DEMAND of you. Under the school’s auspices our students enjoy all 
the advantages of Boston. We find HOMES for students and look after them. 


Begin Any Monday. . Write NOW for our fine Catalog—it tells how. 
MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, Principal, MALDEN, MASS. 


























lf You Are Deaf and Discouraged, 
Just Give THE AURIS A Test 


The Auris, just recently perfected, is the lowest priced 
electrical hearing device made. It is also the smallest and 
most powerful instrument offered at less than Fifty Dollars. 


The great majority of those who are hard of hearing 
are not extremely deaf—their ears are ‘‘asleep’’—dormant 
—and to this great majority we say: 

We are so sure that The Auris will make you hear 
clearly and distinctly, that we invite and urge you to call 
at one of our many offices, if possible, give The Auris every 
test you please, and see if it meets your requirements. 

If not, you will not be asked or even be permitted to 
purchase — 75% of our sales are influenced by satisfied 
customers, and we cannot afford to have an instrument in 
the hands of any one who is not pleased. 


If at too great a distance to call, write and we will tell you 
¢ how you may give it a thorough test at home. 

























Examine our competitor’s instruments too! Compare The 

Auris, priced at $20.00, with any hearing device selling at less 

ty Dollars, and we’!l be glad to abide by your decision. 

q Cut out. our addresses now, while this is before you, as a reminder, and call or 
write at your convenience. Booklet and many interesting particulars on request. 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 
120 Beaufort St., Jamaica, N. Y. City. 


Offices: 1116 Blake Bldg., Boston; 1265 Broadway, N. Y. City; 1008 Common- 
wealth Bldg., Philadelphia; 1422 Masonic Temple, Chicago; 1514 
Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh; 554 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco; 
also Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Omaha, Rochester, 
St. is, Washington, D. C., Toronto, Can., London, and Paris. 
















The Best the New Year Can Bring You 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


It stands at the forefront for quality 
and good living 
Each year adds to its fame and its sales. It comes to you as the scien- 
tific flour from new and special mills, guarded at every stage of the 
process by skill and long experience. It is special from the blend of 
the wheat to the final test of more bread and better nourishment. 
The accepted standard of the flour-world was not high enough, so 
Daniel Webster Flour moved it up to “Better than the Best.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND A 
TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY. 


OUR GUARANTEE  [.Dazic! Webster Flour does not make the best bread you 


have ever baked—after using one bag—return it empty to the 
dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 





INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU. 


LER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota 
DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 


EAGLE ROL 
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URELY this cannot be 
the place; they must 
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walking delegate,’’ she 


marked. ‘I am 


re- 


a comic 





have given us the wrong 
number. It isn’t likely that 
people who live in such a 
house as this would be taking 
delegates to a Sunday-school 
convention. ’’ 

Hester Wingate turned away 
from the door of a small, 
dingy house that stood on a discour- 
aged-looking street in the outskirts of 
the town. 

‘‘This is the number on the card 
that the committee gave us,’’ re- 
sponded Mary Avery, taking the card 
from her hand-bag. ‘‘Moreover, that 
battered sign-board over there says 
Apple Street—although there isn’t an 
apple-tree in sight.’’ 

Hester peeped round the corner of 
the shabby porch. ‘‘Let’s not even 
knock,’’ she said. ‘‘I am sure it was 
a mistake, sending us here. We will 
go back to the church and ask the 
committee to send us somewhere 
else. ’’ 







































valentine. ’’ 

It was past seven when the 
family pride, a red-and-white 
patchwork quilt, was spread 
on the bed and clean towels 
were laid on the washstand. 

**Mrs. Crump has sacrificed a 
chicken,’’ said Mary, sniffing 
“IT hope it is a big one; I never 
was as hungry as this before. How 
do you like being a delegate, Miss 
Wingate ?’’ 

Hester, washing her hands in the 
granite basin, glanced over her shoul- 
der with a smile, and quoted: 

“Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles; 
Helping when you find them 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 

**This seems to be rather a compli- 
cated stile and the dog an uncommonly 
lame one,’’ said Mary. ‘‘We’ll not 
get to the evening meeting.’’ 

**Supper’ll be ready when the bis- 
cuits is done!’’ exclaimed Loreny, 





**We should not have to knock, 
even if we did want to go in,’’ said 
Mary. ‘Judging from the sounds, 
we have been discovered, and are 
about to be received into the bosom of 









appearing at the door with her sleeves 
rolled up and her curly hair in her 
eyes. 

Hester had opened her suit case to 
take out a clean handkerchief; a 








the family. ’’ 

‘‘Ma, there’s two ladies at the 
door!’? came in excited tones from 
within the little house. ‘‘I seen ’em 
from the shed roof when I was puttin’ 
up my windmill.’’ 

‘*They ain’t ladies; they’re girls,’’ 
contradicted another voice. ‘‘They 
got a satchel, and pretty waists on. 
I seen ’em from the chicken-lot. ’’ 

‘‘Land o’ love!’’ ejaculated a third 
voice. ‘‘It can’t be this is the day 
them delegates was to come! Henny, 
hand me that calendar. Wednesday, 
July the fifth! That’s just what it 
is, and mé plannin’ on next week! 
Dear, dear! Lyddy Ruth, put them 
kittens out and straighten the carpet. 
Henny, take that kite trash out to 
the shed. Loreny, push your hair out 
of your eyes and roll down your 
sleeves; you don’t wash dishes all the 
time. Pick up the baby, so I can get 
to the door.’’ 

The process of opening the door 
wide enough for the delegates to enter 
was somewhat delayed by the pudgy 
figure of the baby, who had no desire 





to be consigned to the background. 
She peered up at the unexpected 
guests with a delighted gurgle. The 
rosy skin showed through the few 
clean spots on her cheerful face. A hand 
clutched her by the slack of her apron and 
drew her out of the way. 

Thereupon Mrs. Tobe Crump opened the door 
wide, and said hospitably, ‘‘Well, come right 
in, young ladies! I declare, I clean forgot that 
this was the week of the convention. I was 
goin’ to be all ready for you next week. Mr. 
Crump says I’m always from a week to ten 
days behindhand on everything. I tell him 
that if he had four children to do for, and five 
washin’s a week, to say nothing of my own, 
besides ironin’ and cookin’, he’d be behind- 
hand, too. But that’s no matter, so come 
right in and make yourselves to home; we’ll 

manage somehow. ’’ 

* When the hostess paused to take breath, 
Hester said, quickly, ‘‘Now, Mrs. Crump, 
you must not think that you have to keep us. 
The committee ladies are still at the church, 
and I am sure they can send us to some other 
place. It is not right for you to be bothered 
with delegates when you have so much to do. 
This is my friend, Miss Avery. I am Miss 
Wingate. We appreciate your asking us to 
stay, but I think it will be best for us to go 
somewhere else. We will walk back to the 
church, Mary; it isn’t far.’’ 

‘“‘Why, no, it is only a step,’’ responded 
Mary, with alacrity, forgetful of the remarks 
that she had made about committees that sent 
people off into obscure corners of strange 
towns. She was now more than willing to 
become the walking delegate that she had called 
herself. 

Mrs. Crump’s worn face assumed an un- 
wonted look of determination. She laid a 
hand on each girl and drew them both into the 
house. 

“Set down, ladies,’’ she said. ‘‘If Tobe 
Crump should come home and find that I had 
fell behind a week and lost my delegates, he 


would laugh me to scorn. He’s workin’ over | 



































THEY SET TO WORK CARRYING IN THE FURNITURE 


Fairview way, and will be home come Satur- 
day night. Day’s works ain’t so plentiful as 


we could wish, but we try to be thankful for | 
all he gets. He was caught in a cave-in in the | 


mine two years ago and lamed. I’d work my 


fingers off before I’d have him diggin’ under- | 


ground again, so he does what jobs he can, 
and we manage to live. He heard about the 
convention up-town, and he come home and 
says, ‘Louetty, here’s your chance to have | 
that company you’re always hankerin’ for. 
I’ve brought you a postal, and you can send 
it to the committee, tellin’ them how many 
delegates you want.’ 
live away down in Virginia, too far to visit us, 
and I do get lonesome for company. 
you’ll stay, and, as I said, we’ll get along | 
somehow. Lyddy Ruth, take the ladies’ hats | 
and umberells and lay ’em on my bed. Henny, | 


you tote the satchel, like a little gentleman, | 
Loreny, you’ ve | 


and set it in the fore bedroom. 
got that baby’s clothes all up round her neck, 
starin’ so. Set down on the stool. You can 
see for yourselves, ladies, that the children 
ain’t used to company like they’d ought to be.’’ 

Plainly, escape was impossible. The dele- 


gates listened in silence while Mrs. Crump} 


explained that she had just been cleaning the 


fore bedroom, and that every stitch of the fur- | 


niture was in the back yard. She assured | 
them that as it was only half past five, all | 
should be in readiness by bedtime. 


The two girls exchanged glances. Hester | 


Wingate began taking off her gloves. 


‘‘She’s getting on the look she wears when | 
the chairman of a committee has failed to do | 
her duty, and she is going to do it for her,’’ | 


thought Mary. ‘‘I might as-well fall into line. 


We have our own bed to put up, if I am not} 


mistaken; probably the carpet to tack down, 
and the supper to get, too. I am glad we wore 
our second-best suits. ’’ 


‘‘We will help you, Mrs. Crump,’ said | 


His folks and mine all | 


Of course | 


| Hester. 
| overwork like that for us. Just show us where 
the things are, and we will have the room 
ready in no time.’’ 

| ‘**Why, yes, Mrs..Crump,’’ added Mary, ‘‘I 
am very fond of carrying bedsteads round. I 
| often do it for exercise. It strengthens the 
| back. ’? 

| Hester frowned at her fun-loving friend. 
The anxious look on Mrs. Crump’s face gave 
| way to one of surprised relief. 

‘*Well, now, it does seem too bad,’’ she 
| said, ‘*‘but maybe you would feel more at 
home, after all. Down in Virginia we was 
|always used to company goin’ right in like 
they was part of the family. It will seem just 
like old times:’’ 

‘‘Show me the bedstead,’’ said Mary. 
us waste no time.’’ 

The children were filled with joyful excite- 
ment at the turn affairs had taken. They 





** Let 


| 


| seampered to the back yard and began tugging | 


|at the fore bedroom furniture. The thin old 
| carpet swinging on the line had been well- 
beaten. In view of the circumstances, Mary 
was in favor of setting up the furniture on the 
bare floor, but Hester objected on the ground 
'that that would make more work for Mrs. 
Crump later ; so the delegates carried the carpet 
into the little room and tacked it down. 

They had some difficulty in stretching the 
| carpet, owing to the determination of Baby 
Crump to sit in the middle of it. They got 
| it down at last, however, and then they set up 
the bedstead, a cheap one of light weight. 
Lyddy Ruth and Loreny carried slats with 
willing haste, while ‘‘ Henny’’ tugged manfully 
| at the straw tick, freshly filled from the little 
barn. The meager wash-stand held a granite- 
| ware pitcher and basin. Mary burst into a 
laugh as she caught sight of herself in the 
| looking-glass that she was hanging. 

‘“*T was mistaken when I said I was a 





‘‘We could not think of letting you | 


dainty white waist with a blue tie lay 
on top. Loreny looked at them wist- 
fully. 

‘‘Ma never has time to make us 
anything,’’ she said, soberly. **When 
I’m big enough, I’m goin’ to learn to 
sew, and then I can make me a dress 
to wear to Sunday-school.’’ 

‘*Don’t you go to Sunday-school ?’’ 
asked Hester. 

‘*Not this summer, ’cause ma can’t 
get us fixed up,’’ replied the child. 
‘*Pa bought us some goods for dresses, 
and ma thinks every week she’ll get 

" 7em made up, but she has so many 
other things to do that she hasn’t got 
round to it yet.’’ 

“Supper is served, ladies,’ an- 
nounced Mrs. Crump, with ceremony, 
from the doorway. ‘‘You-all have 
been workin’ so hard I know you’re 
hungry. I only hope there’ll be some- 
thing you can eat.’’ 

“T could eat nails! murmured 
Mary, as they followed their hostess 
to the kitchen, where the table was 
spread. 

‘Be seated, 
Crump. 


Yes 


ladies,’’ urged Mrs. 
She placed the baby in its 

high chair. Henny’s place was 

empty. His mother explained that 

she had sent him on an errand. The 
fried chicken made up in quality what it 
lacked in quantity. Mrs. Crump said her 
chickens were always late coming off. The 
boiled rice was excellent, and there was 
plenty of it. When the delegates praised her 
biscuits, the hostess’s cup of pleasure was 
full. 

Presently Henny sidled in, very warm and 
red from hard running. He bore a paper bag 
containing six cream puffs, the extreme of 
luxury in the Crump family. Mrs. Crump 
fed the baby the custard out of hers, and so 
everybody was supplied and happy. 

While the little girls washed the dishes, their 
mother put the baby to bed, and then visited 
| with the company. She regretted that she 
found no time to ‘‘fix’’ the children fit for 
Sunday-school. Henny had a white waist and 
he could go, but he was too shy to venture 
without his sisters. Lyddy Ruth brought out 
the pieces of lawn that had been bought for 
the dresses. 

““T’ll certainly cut out them dresses next 
week,’’ said Mrs. Crump, with a sigh. ‘‘I’m 
always layin’ out the patterns and havin’ to 
put ’em away again.’’ 

She talked on, appeasing her hunger for 
company, till a gentle snore from the old 
lounge in the corner, where Henny and Lyddy 
Ruth had been sitting, made her look at the 
clock. 

‘*Land sakes!’’ she exclaimed. *‘Half past 
ten, and them children dead asleep with their 
clothes on! Loreny would set up all night if 
there was visiting going on; she’s like her ma. 
You ladies must be tired. 1’ll get you acandle 
and you go right to bed. I guess you know 
where your room is.’’ 

When the bedroom door closed after the two 
girls, Mary began pulling off her clothes with 
all haste. ‘‘Let me get into my hard-earned 
| bed as quickly as possible,’’ she said. ‘‘I am 
|ready to drop. Mother said that being a 
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delegate to this convention would be a little | eight,’’ she whispered. 
It is. Mother was right, as | minutes to stay.’ 


change for me. 
always. ’’ 
‘*Mrs, Crump never thought of the evening 
ségsjon, * said Hester. , ‘*Fortunately it was a 
busines? meting, snd. we mane missed very | 


much.’ . eo 


‘*We have only a few 
There is Mrs. Reber, across 


| the aisle. I will slip over and explain our 


“absence, and then we must go. She has 


friends here, and intends to stay over till to- 
morrow.’’ 
Hester’s face was flushed when she left Mrs. 


When thé ight, was os ua iney  didve settled Reber’s pew and beckoned to her friend to 


THE RHODES ' SCHOLARSHIP 
—SJ 


‘What time’ 


9? 


for the night, she asked suddenly, ‘ 
does the mornirig session begin, ‘Mary! 

‘Ten o’clock,’? murmured her frierid, drow- 
sily. 

“T wonder if we couldn’t cut out those 
dresses for the children before going. Their | 
mother will never get it done, and it is too bad | 
they can’t go to Sunday-school. ” 

There was no reply till Hester gently shook 
her companion and repeated her suggestion. 

‘*Certainly,’’ replied a sleepy voice. ‘‘And 
Mrs. Crump said she wished the barn was 
moved to the other side of the lot. We can do 
that, too. ’’ 

When the girls emerged from their room the 
next morning, Mrs. Crump was in the throes 
of an immense ‘‘wash.’’ They prepared their 
own breakfast, and while Lyddy Ruth and 
Loreny washed the dishes, they began cutting 
out the dresses—to the great surprise and joy 
of the entire family. 

When ten o’clock struck, Mary was re- 
constructing the battered sewing - machine. 
‘‘Father says that if I had been a boy I would 
have been a mechanical genius, ’’ she observed, 
peering in among the works, screw-driver in 
hand. 

‘*We ought to be at that meeting,’’ said 
Hester, dubiously, ‘‘but I don’t see how we 
can go. Mrs. Crump knows absolutely noth- 
ing about making pretty dresses, and I am 
determined that these children shall have at 
least one decent dress apiece. There are to be 
reports from the different schools this morning. 
We can get them from some one else and hand 
ours to the secretary this afternoon. ’’ 

It was noon before the sewing-machine could 
be induced to run a respectable seam. The 
dresses, cut out and basted, presented such a 





stylish appearance that the little girls were 
dumb with joy, and Mrs. 
Crump said, despairingly, 

‘*T can’t ever finish ’em fit r 
to be seen, I’m that clumsy 
at sewing. ’’ 

When the last part of 
the wash was on the line, 
the first part was ready to 
be ironed. Mrs. Crump, 
tired but still cheerful, 
went to work on it, while 
the children cleared away 
the remains of the hurried 
luncheon. 

“T am going to finish 
these dresses if I never see 
the inside of a Sunday- 
school convention,’’ said 
Hester, firmly. ‘‘The state 
superintendent speaks this 
afternoon, and we ought to 
hear him, but we simply 
cannot leave this house. 
We will go to-night and 
hear what we can. Mrs. 
Reber will let us have her 
notes. She must be won- 
dering what has become of 
us, but I can’t help it. 
Our train doesn’t leave till 
nine o’clock, so we can 
hear a good deal. ’’ 

“I’m doing whatever 
you do,’’ said Mary, meekly, oiling the sewing- 
machine. ‘*Mother says I am the most adapt- 
able child she has. ’’ 

A weary but well-satisfied group gathered 
about the supper-table at seven o’clock. Each 
-had done a full day’s work. Loreny and 
Lyddy Ruth had not only fetched and carried 
for their mother, but had washed and hung 
out the ‘‘littlest things.’’ The great wash was 
done and every piece neatly ironed. The two 
dresses were finished with the exception of the 


buttons, which, not being in the house, could | 
Hester was willing to trust | 


not be sewed on. 
that much to Mrs. Crump. The little girls 
did their best to keep the broad smiles from 


their faces when they looked at the dresses, but | 


with indifferent success. Nobody was more 
tired than Henny, to whom the care of the 
baby had fatlen. She had given him so hard 
a day’s work that he nodded over his 
supper. 


gates with deep regret. So long a time did 
the good-bys occupy that it was eight o’clock 
when the two girls reached the church. The 


railroad-station was a few blocks beyond. | 
They put down their suit case in the vestibule | 


and slipped into a back seat. 
minister was speaking from the pulpit. ‘In | 
been the best convention that this association 
has held for some years. In the character of 
the delegates, in the results accomplished, and 
in the general pleasure and profit, it has been 
most satisfactory. ’’ 

“Tt has been all that and more to the house 
of Cramp,’’? murmured Mary Avery, in the 
back seat. 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 








Hester looked at her watch. ‘‘It is half past 





follow her out of the church. She turned 
and waited when she reached the vestibule. 
‘*Mrs. Reber says we must have been stark 
crazy,’’ she said to Mary, ‘‘but she will give 
us her report. I mean to tell the whole story 
at Sunday-school and let them judge whether 
we did right or wrong. Now we’ve only fifteen 
minutes to catch our train, so come on.’’ 





—— 





HE light in the office U 


burned low. The boy 

seated behind the table in a 
corner of the room looked up 
wearily from the political economy 
examination book that he was 
grading, then glanced at the un- 
touched pile before him. 

“One o’clock to-night again, 
before I can get through,’’ he said to himself. 

The footsteps of some one coming along the 
corridor outside sounded loud in the stillness. 
They paused at the door; there was a knock. 

**Come in!’’ called the boy. 

A tall, dark, athletic-looking man entered. 

‘‘Why, Doctor Brant!’’ the boy exclaimed. 

**You are the last person I expected to see.’’ 
* Doctor Brant smiled. ‘‘I’ve been wanting 
to“have a talk with you all day, Gordon,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘but I couldn’t get round to it 
before. How goes the work?’’ 

‘*Well, between getting ready for the exami- 
nation for the Rhodes scholarship and what 
I’m carrying besides, I’m nearly buried alive, ’’ 
Gordon replied. ‘‘I’ve worked till somewhere 
between twelve and two every night for the 
last two weeks. ’’ 

Dark circles showed under the boy’s eyes; 
his mouth looked tired ahd a little drawn. 

‘*You must be careful not to overdo, Gor- 
don,’’ Brant said. ‘‘That kind of thing doesn’t 
pay at all. Are you taking any exercise?’’ 











BY HUGH CRAIG~ 


you. I hope you get the 
scholarship. Take care of 
yourself now, and—if I were you 
I’d take some exercise. Good 
night!’’ 

Gordon once more turned to his 
work, but soon he rose and began 
to pace the floor. 

Brant had not appealed to him 
without hope, he knew. Clancy and Davis 
would have to come out for the team if he did. 
But how could he?.. His work as assistant in the 
department of political economy was unusually 
heavy now, and would be heavier after the 
final tests for the semester. He had his own 
senior studies, and above all, he had -the 
Rhodes scholarship examination to prepare 
for. 

Yet what Brant had said about the impor- 
tance of exercise was true; he could probably 
do better mental work if he was running on 


| the track-team. The difficulty was in the 


training. He had not had a good night’s sleep 
for a month—he would need eight hours’ 
sleep each night to get into condition, and how 
could he allow himself so much? True, the 
scholarship examination came a week before 
the close of the semester. He could devote 
less time to his college studies till then, and 
make them up in the last few days; again, 
after the examinations were over, there would 
be four or five days to rest in before the meet. 
“T’ll do it!’ he ex- 

claimed. ‘‘Now for some 











GORDON TOTTERED AND FELL. 


‘“‘Not very much, I’m afraid. How are 
things going with the track-team ?’’ 

The physical director settled back in his 
chair. ‘‘Clancy and Davis quit to-night,’’ he 
said. 

**Quit!”? exclaimed Gordon. ‘‘Why?’’ 

‘*They say they’re overburdened with work, 
and can’t give up the time needed for the track. 
Of course, everybody knows that Clancy never 
did a hard day’s work in his life; and all 
Davis wants is to be free to go to the junior 
prom and his fraternity party. With you, 
Clancy and Davis out, the team is badly 
weakened, and there’s a growing sentiment 
among the men that the meet with Stanton 
had better be called off. ’’ 

‘**Can’t Burton do anything?’’ Gordon asked. 

‘*Burton’s all right, but he isn’t a good 
captain. 


**It’s the Clancy-Davis influence. ’’ 

‘*Yes,””? said Brant. ‘‘Clancy and Davis 
have great natural ability, but they haven’t 
the Sheldon spirit. ’’ 

‘“*If I should see them —’’ Gordon began. 

“It would do no good. They spoke of you | 


The Presbyterian —they said they had as good reasons as you | 


have for stopping track work. 


after the Stanton meet? Your example and 
influence would pull the men together. ’’ 

There was a moment’s silence. 
but I can’t do it,’? Gordon said, at last. ‘‘I 
simply must have every minute I can spare 
to study for that examination, and the work 
in the office here is getting heavier as the 
semester draws to an end.’ ~ 





He hasn’t much influence over the | 
men. They are showing a disposition to loaf | harder than he had expected. 
| and call the indoor training a bore. ’’ 
The Cramp family parted with their dele- | 


“I’m sorry, | 


sleep.’’ He thrust the re- 
maining papers and books 
into a desk. 

The whole college was 
jubilant over Wallace Gor- 
don’s return to the track. 
It was generally known 
what a sacrifice it meant. 
Gordon had worked his 
way for three years, had 
done his part in athletics, 
and had declined this year’s 
captaincy in order to take 
@ position as assistant in 
political economy and to 
prepare for the Rhodes 
scholarship examination. 

The day after Gordon 
announced his decision the 
college paper predicted vic- 


winter meet. The mile run 
was now considered sure 
for Sheldon. 
the Western records, indoor 


won the intercollegiate. 
The influence of his reap- 
pearance was soon evident. 
Ata track rally, held a few 
days later, there was great enthusiasm. The 





men of the squad talked no more of the grind | 


of winter training. Clancy and Davis returned 
to practise. Brant began to look cheerful 
again. 

At first things went well with Gordon. 
Pleasure in the track work and the change | 


to vigorous physical exercise stimulated his | 


spirits. 

One thing alone bothered him; he could not 
get enough sleep. The work in his department | 
kept piling up; the approaching examination | 
compelled him to spend midnight hours over 
Latin and Greek. 

As the day.of the qualifying test for the | 
scholarship approached, he became nervous; 
he lost his enjoyment of the track work, and 
had to foree himself to it. 

After the ordeal he felt tired. 
He had not 


| acquitted himself well ; he knew that the stand- 


ing of the candidates in this examination would 
count for much in the final selection. He knew, 
too, that Purcell of St. Clair College was a 


| strong candidate—a brilliant scholar, a good 
| athlete, popular and prominent in student 


activities. 
A day or two later Gordon ran a trial race 


: J. Isn’t there any | with Merton, his teammate, and was almost 
many respects,’’ he was saying, ‘‘this has | possibility of your getting out again—just till | beaten. He had never before had trouble in| 


beating Merton ; and he had only ten days now 
before the meet. 


Contrary to his hopes, there was no time | 


for resting after the examination. Extra duties 


in the political economy department and the | 
making up of the work he had slighted filled | 


his hours. 
He received an announcement that he had 


tory over Stanton in the | 


Gordon held | 


and outdoor, and had twice | 


It had been | 


scholarship, but on the same day he learned 
that Purcell had also passed with a higher 
grade. The next week he was to go before 
the committee of selection. 

Somehow he got through the week of the 
college examinations. He was not sleeping 
well now; work on the track was becoming 
more and more of a task. Still, he would not 
|give up. He believed that he could go through 
with what he had set himself to do. 

He met the committee of selection. They 
questioned him closely as to his scholarship, 
the part he had taken in student affairs, his 
plans for the future. He was diffident, em- 


.| barrassed; he felt that his presence was poor, 


his appearance Purcell was self- 
possessed, attractive. He talked well, had 
been class president and prize oration man, 
and had done ever so many more things than 
Gordon. 

Gordon came away without much doubt as 
to the result. Perhaps it would have been 
different if he had had more time to put on 
the examination, and if he had not been so 
worn-out when he went before the committee ; 
but he did not regret it. 

That night, in the gymnasium, one of the 
men said to him, ‘*I hear they’ve a new star 
in the mile at Stanton, Gordon; they say he’s 
too good for the best of them. You’d better 
look out. ’” 

Brant, who was standing by, turned on the 
speaker sharply. ‘‘That’s probably nothing 
but a yarn, King,’’ he said. ‘‘We hear such 
reports every year.’’ 

Gordon went through half his work that 
evening, and stopped. He was sure that it 
was doing him more harm than good. On his 
way home he thought over what King had 
said. If it was true, he would probably be 
beaten, and that would be the final blow. But 
unless the new man was better than Lee or 
Warren, last year’s men for Stanton, Gordon 
still believed that he could win. He resolved 
to lay aside everything else, and rest during 
the remaining four days until the meet. 

The gymnasium was packed to the roof; all 
Sheldon was there, of course; nearly the 
whole of the Stanton student body had come 
down, hopeful that for once their men would 
defeat the Red and White’s team. Colors tossed 
and fell madly; the crashing blare of the rival 
bands, the almost continuous cheering, rever- 
berated from the walls and high, arched roof 
of the great building. 

In the dressing-room below, Gordon listened 
impatiently to the sounds from above. His 
event was nearly the last. During the four 
days in which he had hoped to recuperate, he 
had been too restless and nervous. Now the 
waiting was unbearably tedious. Three times 
he got off his stretcher, then forced himself to 
lie down again. 

Jack, the trainer, came over to him. The 
meet was a close thing, he said. Burton, 
Davis and Clancy had won their events, but 
all the other firsts had so far gone to Stanton. 
However, the new men were showing up well, 
the Red and White team had taken nearly 
all the seconds, and the score was practically 
a tie. 

A head was thrust in at the door. 
eall for the mile!’’ 

Brant entered. ‘‘Now in this race, Gor- 
'don,’”’ he said, ‘‘save yourself all the time. 
Merton will keep you out of pockets, so don’t 
run any faster than you have to. Dog the 
| leader until the last lap, then sprint for all 
| you are worth. ’’ 

Gordon made a grimace; this was the first 
| time Brant had ever told him to save himself. 

Evidently things were coming to a climax. 
up-stairs. The uproar was more furious than 
ever, save that, now and then, came sharp, 
| hushed silences, when nothing could be heard 
| but the dull clump ! clump ! of the spiked shoes 
in the board floor. 
| At last the final call came; he gathered his 
| blanket about him and started up-stairs. When 
he stepped from the dark stairway out on the 
| gymnasium floor, the glare of light and the 
_ tempest of confused sound dazed him. 

He walked over to the starting-line. The . 
| others were already there—Merton, his team- 
mate, Lee and Warren, against whom he had 
[run before, and a new man, lean, dark, deep- 
| chested—States, they called him when intro- 
ducing him. 

On the draw, Gordon secured the pole. Lee 
was next, Merton third, the other two Stanton 
men outside. 

“On your marks!’’ commanded the starter. 

The gymnasium was very still now. 

**Set!”? The pistol cracked, and the runners 
were off. 

Lee had sprinted for the lead, and as usual 
was setting the pace; Merton and Gordon were 
side by side, two yards behind; Warren and 
States were a stride in the rear. An indoor 
race Gordon had never liked; the corners were 
too sharp, it was too hard to judge pace. Lee 
| seemed to be running fast. 

The track was nine laps to the mile. Once 
round, there was no change, except that Lee 
was racing along still faster. It was a pretty 
rapid gait for a first quarter. At the end of 
| the second lap, Warren suddenly sprinted to 
| the front, and Lee slackened. This was puz- 


“First 





‘*All right, Gordon; I don’t want to press | passed the qualifying examination for the | zling; neither of these men had any business 





running at this pace. Gordon wondered what 
it meant. At this rate, they would do the 
first half in about two-ten. Gordon was begin- 
ning to feel the pace, although usually he just 
warmed up well in the second quarter. 

* Some one on the Stanton side shouted, ‘‘Go 
it, States!’’ and it flashed upon him—Lee and 
Warren were running their race for States! 
Probably he was a runner of great endurance 
but no sprinting ability, to whom a fast first 
half was necessary, and these men were saving 
him the wear and tear of setting the pace. 

Gordon could hear the strides of the new 
man close behind, could feel that he was run- 
ning easily, tirelessly, unconcernedly. He re- 
membered what Brant used to say: ‘‘If you 
have to, run yourself all out in the first three- 
quarters, and do the last on nerve.’’ He had 
never had to do this before, but he knew that 
he would have to this night. 

His stride lengthened a trifle, and the gap 
that had momentarily grown between himself 
and Warren closed. So the procession moved 
until the end of the half. Here, as he had 
expected, Warren weakened and he himself 
slowed up, hoping for at least a momentary 
respite from the terrific pace. But even as he 
slackened, States turned out and passed Merton 
and himself, taking the lead 
without change of gait. 

A sense of desperation 
came upon Gordon. He was 
already thoroughly tired, 
but he dared not allow his 
opponent to get a lead. 
Forcing himself to it, he set 
out to stay with States. His 
breath came quicker, his 
chest felt tight. The others 
dropped behind; States and 
he had the race to them- 
selves. Gordon could not 
but admire the running of 
the man in front—the long, 
loose stride, the perfect 
relaxation of arms and body, 
the steady, machine - like 
precision. 

Gordon held his place, a 
stride behind. He fixed his 
eyes on the black and gold 
band across States’s jersey, 
determined to keep that 
where it was—not to let it 
get away from him. 

The floor began to waver 
beneath him. Iron clamps 
seemed to be pressing in 
round his chest; his feet 
were dead-weights; he had 
to force them out through 
their strides. Yet he kept 
up with the figure in front 
—his will was master. 

He had lost track of the 
laps,—he only knew he had turned ever so 
many corners,—when he heard a pistol-shot. 
It was the last lap; he must sprint—Brant 
had said so. 

With his last effort he flung himself forward 
and past States. He caught a glimpse of the 
dark face, the lips curling back from the teeth 
in a snarl; then as he turned into the straight- 
away, he could hear his name being shouted. 
One effort, and it would be over. 

But suddenly everything seemed to go dead 
within him. The power of locomotion was 
taken away ; he was left hanging, feebly beating 
the air with his arms, all but motionless, twenty 
feet from the tape. The last ounce of energy 
had been exhausted. The man behind came 


up beside him, passed him, and crossed the | 


line in front. Gordon tottered and fell. 
Breath came back to Gordon in long, con- 
vulsive quivers; sharp pains ran through his 
legs. Jack was working over him solicitously ; 
there was a smell of ammonia in the air. 
Brant came up, and said, ‘‘Plucky race, too 
much nervous strain,’’ and more that Gordon 
did not hear. : 
A desire to 


After a time he was left alone. 
get away seized him. 
Wearily he dressed himself. Just as he 


was ready to go, the team came rushing in, 
bearing one of the new men on their shoulders. 

‘*Curtis for Sheldon! Sheldon for Curtis!’’ 
they were shouting. 

Curtis had won the meet. Gordon congrat- 
ulated him and slipped out, but just as he 
closed the door, he heard some one say, 
‘*States broke Gordon’s record. ’’ 

On arriving at his room, Gordon found a 
letter on his table. He opened it and read: 
Mr. Wallace Gordon. 

Dear Sir. As secretary of the Committee of 
Selection, I am glad to announce that the Rhodes 
scholarship for which the examination was re- 
cently held has been awarded to you. The task of 
choosing among the candidates has been difficult, 
but the Committee feels that Mr. Rhodes in his 
bequest particularly intended that the scholarship 
should be awarded to young men who show such 





BY WILLIA 


HAKESPEARE is 
the most impersonal 
of dramatists, and 
there are those who tell 
us that we cannot find 
the man in the book, the 
personality of the poet in his works. But, as 
an eminent German critic, Ten Brink, has 
said, ‘‘The most objective poet is at the 
same time the most subjective. The greater 
the poet, the more clearly does he reveal him- 
self in his productions, the more perfectly will 
his individuality be stamped upon them. ’’ 
Similarly, Dowden, in his admirable book, 
‘‘Shakespere, His Mind and Art,’’ takes the 
ground that ‘‘a ‘product of mind so large and 
manifold as the writings of Shakespere cannot 
fail in some measure to reveal its origin and 
causes; . . . the great ideal artist—a Milton, 
a Michael Angelo, a Dante—betrays himself 
in spite of the haughtiest reserve.’’ Shake- 


speare hides himself behind his work, but we 











attributes as will be likely to lead them in after 
life to esteem the performance of public duties as 
their highest duty. It is because of the way “| 

which you have shown these qualities that the 
scholarship has been awarded to you. iw 
Yours very truly, Richard Kendall, 

See’y of the Committee of Selection. 

A smile finally broke through the dazed ex- | 
pression in Gordon’s face. 
‘*That’s different, ’’ he said. | 





nevertheless see him through it. 


PORTION OF THE CHANCEL OF TRINITY CHURCH, STRAT- 
FORD, SHOWING THE BUST OF SHAKESPEARE, AND 
HIS GRAVE COVERED WITH FLOWERS. 


What was Shakespeare’s religious belief? 
Certainly he was no infidel; although no 
formal statement of Christian doctrine is to be 
found in his works, they breathe throughout 
the true spirit of Christianity. Canon Ainger, 
in a sermon preached at Stratford in 1896, on 
the accepted anniversary of Shakespeare’s 


birth, said: 
“ 

[e immoral, we should consider the tone 

and bias of his work as a whole, . . . the 

resultant lessons and examples he bequeaths 
to his kind—the side he is unquestionably on, 
the side of good or the side of evil... . 
When we pass in review Shakespeare’s lead- 
ing creations, can we have a moment’s doubt 
as to his own ideals, and the ideals he wishes 
us to sympathize with? . . . In Shakespeare’s 
whole treatment of life and conduct, we are 
never left in doubt as to what side he is on; 
he never juggles with the moral law, or 
sophisticates his reader’s conscience. ’’ 

Canon Ainger added that he did not speak 
thus because those whom he was addressing 
were in a church. 

‘‘Outside of God’s house,’’ he continued, 

‘‘wherever men do congregate, or wherever | 
they muse in solitude, there abides this great | 
cause of thankfulness to Almighty God that the | 
greatest name in our literature should be also 
our wisest and profoundest teacher. ’’ 

He went on to tell how much we owe to the | 


““What Side is He On?” 
F we would decide whether a writer is moral 


M J. ROLFE 


| who knew these things 
| better, or could prophesy 
lof them more vividly 
through life, than did 
Shakespeare ?’’ 

Dean Farrar, in a 
similar sermon at Stratford, in April, 1900, 
remarked: ‘‘Without sinking for a moment into 
religious artificiality, or losing sight of the 
sacredness of facts, Shakespeare became a 
moral teacher for all time. ’’ 





The Testimony of His Readers. 


ANY of the holiest men of the poet’s own 
day and of modern times have paid 
him similar tributes. Dr. Adam Clarke 

said: ‘‘The man who has not read Shakespeare 
should have public prayers put up for him.’’ 
Dr. John Sharp, in Queen Anne’s time, said: 
‘*The Bible and Shakespeare have made me 
Archbishop of York.’’ 





speare among ‘‘the great Christian poets; poets 
not merely writing on religious subjects, but | 
instinct with the religious life of Christianity.’’ | 
Dr. Hugh MeNeile, dean of Ripon, said: 
‘*Next to the Bible, I have derived more ben- | 
efit from the study of Shakespeare than from | 
any other human author—he so thoroughly | 
knew the human heart.’’ Keble, the saintly 
singer of the ‘‘Christian Year,’’ wrote: ‘‘He| 
favored virtué from his very soul, and led the 
way to sounder views upon sacred things. ’’ 

No careful reader of Shakespeare can fail to | 
see abundant proof of the correctness of these 
estimates. His references to sacred subjects 
invariably indicate a genuine religious spirit. 
They breathe a reverence and a depth of feel- | 
ing which are evidently his own. They are | 
not merely put into the mouths of his charac- 
ters as in keeping therewith, but are subjective | 
and sympathetic. In many instances they are | 
not necessary to the character. We should not | 
miss them if they were omitted, and an irre- 
ligious man would have omitted them—or, | 
rather, they would not have occurred to him. 

That Shakespeare was a great moral and | 
religious teacher is not only the view of relig- | 
ious writers like those already cited, but it is | 
also the almost unanimous verdict of his best | 
editors, commentators and critics. 

Prof. Henry Morley, for instance, in his | 
introduction to an edition of ‘‘As You Like | 
It,’”’ writes as follows: ‘‘Shakespeare never | 
allows evil to be overcome with evil; he inva-| 
riably shows evil overcome with good, the dis- 
cords of life healed only by man’s love to God | 
and his neighbor.. Love God; love your neigh- 
bor; and do your work, making the active | 
business of life subject to the commandments 
upon which hang all the law and the prophets 
—Shakespeare’s works contain no lessons that 
are not subordinate to these. Of dogmatism | 
he is free; of the true spirit of religion he is 


are a Lay Bible.’’ 

Several volumes—five or six, at least—have | 
been written to illustrate Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge and use of the 
Bible. One of the ear- 


}and attributes of God, 


Doctor Milman, dean | 
of St. Paul’s, a poet himself, classed Shake- | 


| 


}as when Imogen, in 


full; and it is for this reason that his works | is, 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE 


occurs are in no sense religious. Some are 
historical, colloquial or profane, but these are 
partly counterbalanced by words or phrases 
distinctly referring to God, and mostly used 
in a reverent sense; like Lord, King, King of 
Kings, the Almighty, the High All-seer, He 
that wears the crown immortally, and many 
others. 

Heaven, both singular and plural, is often 
used in a personal, not a merely figurative 
sense; as—to illustrate only the plural, now 
never used in that way—*‘ Heavens thank you 
for it!’? ‘‘Heavens keep him!’’ *‘Be hus- 
band to me, heavens!’’ and so forth. In many 
instances these synonyms—in the folio of 1623— 
were evidently substituted for God on account 
of the statute of King James that forbade the 
use of the divine name on the stage. 

These words and other clear references to 
the Supreme God run, like a golden thread, 
through the wonderful fabric of Shakespeare’s 
works; and the passages in which they occur 
tell us what were his conceptions of the being 
of His revelation to 
man, of our duty toward Him and to each 
other, of life and death, of time and eternity 
—of everything, in short, pertaining to His 
relations to us and ours to Him. 

I may add here that I make no account of 
the frequent references to Christ; largely to 
the redemption, like ‘‘By Christ’s dear blood 
shed for our grievous sin’’; *‘the world’s ran- 
som, blessed Mary’s Son’’; the singularly rev- 
erent and impressive one in ‘‘Henry IV,’’ 
where the king alludes to his projected 


| crusade : 


To chase these pagans in those holy fields 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross; 
and others, no less tender and touching, too 
long to be quoted here, or not easily separated 
from the context—utterances that unquestion- 
ably come from the poet’s heart as they go 
straight to ours. 


In the Mouths of Pagans. 


T is worthy of note that he was so accus- 
tomed to this Christian way of writing that 
he often carried it into his Greek, Roman 


}and other plays and poems that deal with 


heathen or pagan lands or times. 

Judge Blackstone comments on this; and so 
does Doctor Johnson, who, in a note on the 
last scene of ‘‘ Lear,’’ complains that the author 
‘“by negligence gives his heathens the senti- 
ments and practises of Christianity.’’ 

Shakespeare’s references to religious ideas 
and sentiments are often, as I have said, en- 
tirely unexpected and dramatically superfluous ; 
‘**Cymbeline,’’—a play of 
British times before the introduction of Chris- 


| tianity,—charges the banished Posthumus to 


pray for her ‘‘at the sixth hour of morn, at 
noon, and midnight,’’ as she will for him, 
for then 
I am in heaven for him; 
and the no less charming parenthetical line in 
which Ferdinand asks Miranda what her name 
‘Chiefly that I might set it in my 
prayers. ’’ 
Note also the simple but most impressive 
utterance of Banquo after the murder of Dun- 
can has been revealed: 


In the great hand of God 





liest of these, and per- 
haps the best, is Bishop 
Charles Woodworth’s 
‘‘Shakespeare and the 
Bible’’—first published 
in 1864. 

‘*Take the entire 
range of English litera- 
ture,’’ writes Bishop 
Woodworth, ‘‘put to- 
gether our best authors, 
who have written upon 
subjects not professedly 
religious, and we shall 
not find, I believe, in 
them all united, so 
much evidence of the 
Bible having been read 
and used as in Shake- 
speare alone.’’ He adds 











I stand, and thence 
Against the undivulged 

pretense I fight 
Of treasonous malice , 
and the calm response 
of Henry V when the 
Duke of Gloster before 
the battle refers to the 
overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy: ‘*We are 
in God’s hands, brother, 
not in theirs.’’ 

The same natural, 
unaffected recognition 
of divine help and guid- 
ance recurs repeatedly 
in the speeches of 
Henry V, who is the 
poet’s ideal king and 
preéminent among his 








that ‘‘while most of the 
great laymen of that 
great Elizabethan age— 
| Bacon, Raleigh, Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, 


PROF. WILLIAM J 


favorite manly charac- 
ters. 

These illustrations of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge and use of the Bible 


ROLFE 


fact that Shakespeare should have presented | Burghley, Ben Jonson—have paid homage to | and its teachings might be multiplied indefi- 


the great truths in a concrete form by the | 
agency of characters ‘ 
and revealing their true selves, developed 
before us through circumstances and disci- 
pline. . . . It is because he had this miracu- 
lous gift that he is our teacher. ’’ 

Bishop Stubbs, another of the most eloquent 


of English preachers, in a sermon delivered at | 


Stratford, April 25, 1899, entitled ‘‘A Thanks- 
giving for area dwelt on the charac- 
ter of the dramatist as ‘‘a national prophet’’ 
and a ‘‘religious man’’; one ‘*not a preacher, 
but perhaps something better and higher, one 

who rises above mere morals, and preaches 
to us, prophesies to us, of life.’’ 

The preacher added : 
| remember, is not morality only, not a book of 
morals, but the story of a life, . . and is 
there any prophet of our modern dispensation 





‘*The gospel of Christ, | 


Christianity, . : . none of them has done this 
The five hundred and more paragraphs from 
the Bible quoted or referred to by the bishop 

| amply prove and illustrate this. 


| The First Three Words. | 


OME curious statistics compiled by a careful 
S critic concerning Shakespeare’s vocabulary 
are equally interesting and significant in 
this connection. The three words most fre- 
quently used by him are love, God, heart. Love 
occurs two thousand six hundred and two times, 
God one thousand one hundred and forty-nine 
times, and heart one thousand and eighty-three 
times; each much oftener than in Milton or 
Tennyson, according to a similar count. 
It is true that many passages in which God 


nitely if my limits permitted. But I must close, 


‘living out their lives|so fully and so effectually as Shakespeare.’’ | and I cannot do it better than with a brief 


extract from one of the lectures of Keble, when 
professor of poetry, to the young men at Oxford: 
‘*Recollect, I beseech you, how you each 


| felt when you read these plays {of Shakespeare] 


for the first time. Do you not remember that 


| all along, as the drama proceeded, you were 


led to take the part of whatever good and 
worthy characters it contained; and more 
especially, when you reached the end and 
closed the book, you felt that your inmost 
heart had received a spur which was caleu- 
lated to urge you on to virtue; and to virtue not 
merely such as is apt, without much reality, to 
warm and excite the feelings of the young, but 
such as consists in the actual practise of a 
stricter, more pure, more upright, more indus- 
trious, more religious life.’’ 
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THE: CROSS -AND :- THE: ae 


ACK Langworthy and Wang 
J Chou put the desert miles be- 

hind them at a brisk and steady 
pace, for even in the deep sand the 
splendid saddle-mules that Captain 
Rollins had given them frequently 
broke into an ambling trot. The 


other in the early evening. 

‘“‘We are a good deal south of 
the trail we took to Tai Yan,’’ said 
Jack, ‘‘and as I remember the | 
map, the desert becomes narrower. 
We can’t be a great way from the homeward 
side of it.’’ 





‘Let us ride two hours more,’’ replied Wang | - 
‘*My bones ache, but my heart is like | of the saddle, and these poor mules are just | asleep. 


Chou. 


iron, and my mule is still active in the | dragging themselves along. About that canal 
The night was peaceful and silent. He leaned | 
| against the clumsy, ten-foot tiller, and gazed | 
at the quiet water and the fields beyond. Now | 


legs. ” 

When the camel-train had been left ten hours | | 
in the rear, the mules pricked their ears im- 
patiently, snorted, and tugged at the bits, for | 


In Ten Chap ters. Chapter Six 


BY RALPH D. PAINE (R&S 


boys made two brief halts, one at | custodian of the wall fired his weapon with a | first two hours, while you curl up down here 
five o’clock in the afternoon, the | fine, big bang, and then doubtless scuttled | out of the cold and get thoroughly dried. 


| back to his friends to tell them that he, single- 
handed, had driven away a great army of | 
wicked strangers. 

The pilgrims rejoined their mules, which | 
| they had tied near by, and moved on in search | 


| of more friendly quarters for the night. 


‘‘We ought not to stop at all,’’ said Jack, 
‘but I am so dead tired that I’ll soon fall out 


—it must be the branch that runs five miles to 
| the south of Fang-ching Fu. What do you| 
| think ?”’ 

“The canal which that old fool talked 





| That strong tea will keep me awake for some 
time. ’’ 

| Sweeping the last slices of bacon from the 
dish, Wang Chou nodded assent. He was a 
hero who fought poorly on an empty stomach, 
| but now that it was filled he felt no alarm 
whatever about the Big Knives. Stretching 
himself on the floor, he was instantly fast 


Yawning, Jack climbed heavily to the deck. 


he thought of his home in Fang-ching Fu, and 


and that perhaps he might find some means 
of escape before daylight. He realized that 
the slightest slip might betray him, however, 
and that his life hung by a thread. Luckily, 
the silk cap had not been knocked from his, 
close-cropped head, and the absence of a pigtail 
was unnoticed. His heart was in his mouth 


|as he bethought him of the saddle-bags in the 


cabin, and the odds and ends of baggage that 
could belong only to a foreigner. But.the new 
owners of the junk were busy with affairs on 
deck; moreover, the cabin was filled with 
smoke from the charred matting, on which 
the stove-pot had been upset during Wang 
Chou’s heroic resistance. 

Wang Chou was hustled along by a dozen 
Big Knives, who ran ashore with the long 
towing-rope, and he had no opportunity to 





say a word to Jack. These men hastily cast 
off the moorings, and soon had the unwieldy 
junk moving away from the bank. 

Meanwhile the chief of the party, running 
astern to the tiller, called to his men to bring 


the night wind now brought to their sensitive | about,’’ said Wang Chou, who was swaying | then of the long, stately camel-train trailing | the boatman, meaning Jack, who enjoyed one 
nostrils the smell of wood smoke and barn-| with drowsiness as he spoke, ‘‘was made in | slowly across the desert. 


yards and village wells. Their actions were 


as intelligible as speech, and with shouts of | across the desert. We went to Tai Yan by the | | guard, although his head nodded and his eyes | 
For the most | 
part, he walked the deck, but he went ashore | 


encouragement the riders let them 
have their heads. The travelers 
planned to look for a village inn, 
snatch a few hours of rest, and 
take to the road again at day- 
light. To wait for the darkness 
of another night meant not only 
delay, but the risk of being lost 
in unfamiliar country. 

Going cautiously along, they 
eame to the irregular wall that 
indicated the hamlet wherein 
dwelt the farmers of the sur- 
rounding fields. ‘They found the 
gate closed, and Wang Chou 
promptly woke the echoes with 
his voice. They heard numerous 
dogs bark savagely, but no other response to 
the summons. Wang Chou, hammering a fierce 
tattoo with half a brick, yelled louder than 
before. 

‘*Wooden bottles of men! Stupid insects! 
Coolies without the brains of chickens! I will 
lead my football-team down here and teach 
them a lesson with fists and sticks. O-ho, 
I will wake them up some day! Perhaps I 
can climb over the wall and rouse these 
sleepers. Their skins must be full of opium.’’ 

He was groping to find a purchase for his 
fingers and toes, when there was a red flash 
and a roar overhead, as an ancient blunderbuss 
was fired from the top of the wall. 

A quavering voice called down: 

‘*Go away, bad men! There are no Chris- 
tians in this village, and we are very poor 
people, who have nothing worth stealing. ’’ 

Too angry to retreat, Wang Chou shouted 
his opinion of this shabby reception. But the 
lone defender of the village wall was deaf to 
their explanation that they were merely two 
peaceful travelers seeking shelter for the night. 
In terror-stricken tones he repeated over and 
over that evil men infested the region, and that 
honest people did not hammer on village gates 
in the middle of the night. 

“Stop calling him names, Wang Chou!’’ 
implored Jack. ‘‘Find out what he means by 
bad men. Does he mean just ordinary robbers, 
or is he jabbering about the Big Knives?’’ 

Wang Chou at last extracted the information 
that a band of Big Knives had been seen 
moving south along this side of the desert, 
and that it was looting towns of provisions, 
clothing and animals. 

‘**Tt can’t be the main force from Tai Yan,’’ 
said Jack. ‘‘We must have crossed ahead of 
them, and besides, they would be likely to go 
north of this to make a bee-line for Fang-ching 
Fu. This gang must have been recruited on 
this side of the desert. It may be a foraging 
party, with orders to join the column from 
Shansi later.’’ 

A clinking, metallic sound from the top of 
the wall made Jack duck into a ditch. Wang 
Chou thought it best to take a few hasty strides 
into the deeper darkness. They realized that 
the village guardian was hammering another 
charge into his blunderbuss by way of showing 
that their arguments had made no impression 
on him. 

‘If his artillery doesn’t burst, he may be 
lucky enough to hit something next time,’’ 
anxiously observed Jack. ‘‘I say we abandon 
the siege. ’’ 

‘‘Not until the miserable imbecile tells me 
more about the Big Knives,’’ declared Wang 
Chou, who was hopping across the road in 
an impromptu war-dance. 

Thereupon the old man on the wall, stopping 
work with his ramrod, tremulously exclaimed 
that he was willing to tell everything he knew 
in order to be rid of- such insane travelers. 
He said that he had heard that the Big Knives 
were coming to march eastward along the 
canal, and that the boatmen and trackers were 
already in great terror. 

‘*That piece of news is worth while,”’ said 
Jack. ‘‘Suppose we bid him good night before 
he shoots that young cannon again. He has 
no intention of opening the gates. ’’ 

‘*Vast and extensive are your virtues, O 
stiff - necked old goose!’? was the sarcastic 








farewell of Wang Chou, at which the insulted | 


ancient times to connect with a caravan road | 


shorter way. Yes, it is the canal | 
that you have seen near Fang- 
ching Fu.’’ 

‘*Perhaps we had better find it, 
and follow the tow-path to- 
morrow. It will take us within a 


get lost. We are still ahead of 

the Big Knives, and there is little 

chance of their overtaking us.’’ 
‘*But where is the miserable 


Wang Chou. 


sleep and food enough for seven 
men.’’ 

The tired mules, as if they had 
decided to take charge of this forlorn expedition, 


suddenly veered from the road. Ata trot, that | 
presently became a sharp gallop, they clattered | 


down a hill that pitched dangerously steep. 

‘‘That black streak ahead of us looks like 
water!’’ cried Jack. ‘‘Pull up if you can. 
It must be the canal.’’ 

The warning came too late. Wang Chou’s 
thirsty mule, rushing knee-deep into the faintly 
glimmering water, stopped so 
suddenly that the Chinaman 
shot over its head, and van- 
ished in the canal with a 
mighty splash. Jack braced 
himself in time to avoid the 
same fate. As Wang Chou 
clawed his way to the bank 
and began to wring his drip- 
ping garments, he emitted 
loud cries of woe and indig- 
nation. 

‘*May the Big Knives burn 
every house and slay every 
man in this accursed coun- 
try !’’ he sputtered. 

‘*Well,’”? said Jack, ‘‘we 
were looking for the canal, 
and we have found it. This 
path must lead down to a 
ferry. There may be a land- 
ing near by. I’m going to 
look for a boat of some kind 
to go to bed in. I refuse to 
go one step farther.’’ 

Bidding Wang Chou to look 
after the mules, Jack climbed 
along the low, shelving bank 
of the canal until he dis- 
cerned the shadowy outline 
of a large cargo junk. 

Stumbling over a rope that 
moored the stern to a post on 
shore, he sprang to the deck, 
and raised the strip of straw 
matting that curtained one 
side of the low cabin. Al- 
though he listened intently 
for some time, he heard no 
sound of snoring boatmen. 
Then, venturing to scratch a 
match, he saw that the junk 
was empty and deserted. 
Wang Chou, who delayed to picket the mules, 
where they could forage for themselves, and 


then stalked on board. 


‘*Drop those saddle-bags and rummage in | 
them for a candle,’’ said Jack. ‘‘We are in| 
great luck. This place ought to be perfectly | 
safe until daylight. ’’ 

On exploring the cabin, they found a clay 
cooking-pot or stove, fuel of powdered coal 
compressed into small balls, and various kettles 
and dishes. Soon they had the little room 
warm, and water boiling for tea. Wang Chou 
was steaming and drying into a condition of 


cheerfulness. They had bacon, hardtack, and | 


a can of beans from Captain Rollins’s commis- 
sary, and in a locker Wang Chou discovered 
rice and dried figs. 

‘The crew may have run away,’’ said Jack. 
‘*Perhaps the bad-tempered old gentleman 
on the village wall told the truth. The Big 
Knives may be nearer than we thought. We 
must stand watch and watch on deck. It will | 
never do for both of us to go to sleep, and run | 
the risk of being surprised. I will take the | 


few miles of home, and we can’t | 


mud-hole of a canal?’’ growled | 
“I care nothing | 
about tow-paths until I have had | 


He called lustily to | 


The first hour passed. Jack faithfully kept 


| closed at frequent intervals. 


several times to see that the mules did not pull 
up their picket-pins. His legs ached with 
| utter weariness, and finally he sat down to rest 
| with his head against the bamboo framework 
of the cabin. 

The second hour passed. Jack should have 
roused Wang Chou to take his turn on deck, 
but he did not stir. Time passed. Well after 
| midnight the tethered mules, turning uneasily 
to snuff the wind, became so much interested 
in certain strange sounds that they forgot to 
munch the grain stubble. The sounds were 
| the soft scuffle of many feet moving along the 

highway, and the hum of men’s voices. Soon 
the band, turning from the road, came trooping 
| down the hill to the ferry-landing and the 
brink of the canal. In a moment they discov- 
| ered the deserted cargo junk. Ranging them- 
jastves along the bank, the party waited for a 
; command from the leader. Then, when his 
|sharp order came, they swarmed on deck, 
where some rushed into the cabin, and others 
ran about, looking for poles and oars. 

One of them stumbled headlong over Jack ; 





DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





SOON THEY HAD THE LITTLE ROOM WARM, AND WATER BOILING 


FOR TEA. 


he was dragged and kicked toward the bow 
| before he was fairly awake. His revolver was 
sent spinning overboard by a chance kick; 
| Strong fingers squeezed his throat, and a knee 
| was thrust violently into his stomach. Weak- 
| ened and dizzy, he was told, in a dialect that 
| he could understand, to be quiet and obey 
orders. 

Meanwhile a great uproar rose in the cabin, 
in which Wang Chou was raging as a ‘‘fist- 
and-foot’’ champion against tremendous odds. 
The thumps and grunts and clatter of broken | 
crockery soon ceased, however, and Wang Chou | 


round his active legs and arms. 
witted than usual, he rightly guessed that he 
had been mistaken for the captain of the junk. 
It was vitally important that the blunder 





gang of Big Knives. He called out sharply 


to Jack to keep his mouth shut, and do as he | 


was told. 


Jack was now so wide-awake that this hint | 


was sufficient. He thought that in the dark- 
ness he might not be recognized as a foreigner, 


| was bundled on deck with a coil of rope wound | 
More quick- | 


| small gleam of satisfaction because the two 
mules had been overlooked, and were not to 
be included in the booty of the Big Knives. 
By their speech, he knew that this company 
did not belong to the army on its way from 
| Shansi. It was a plausible guess that they 
| had been ordered to gather up stray junks and 
supplies, and join the main advance in the 
neighborhood of Fang-ching Fu. 

Jack managed to reply in a whining word 
or two of the coolie dialect of his own dis- 
trict, and passed muster as a northern boatman 
seared out of his wits. He was told to go to 
one of the long oars, or sweeps, in the bow, 
and prevent the junk from running ashore by 
singing out whenever the tiller was to be shifted 
to the right or left. His captors took it for 
granted that he knew the canal, of which they 
were ignorant, and they grimly told him that 
if the boat came to grief in the darkness, he 
would have his head chopped off. 

Wang Chou had been sent ahead with the 
trackers, who pulled on the towing-rope, with 
orders to keep them in the path, and to show 
them when to beware of bridges, ditches, 
washouts and crossings. 

It was a case of the blind leading the blind, 
but Jack failed to enjoy the humor of the 
situation. Tugging away at the ponderous oar 
handle, he strained his eyes 
to make out the low bank on 
each hand, and now and then, 
in a singsong falsetto, piped 
a word of guidance to the 
ruffian at the tiller. He 
thought of making a dash to 
the side of the junk and 
plunging overboard; but he 
was closely guarded, and un- 
fortunately, he had never 
learned toswim. If he should 
give a wrong direction, and 
jam the nose of the craft 
ashore purposely, he might be 
cut down with a sword before 
he could leap ashore. 

Wang Chou was in as des- 
perate a predicament. To 
be sure that their pugnacious 
guide should not escape, the 
trackers had knotted a rope 
round his neck, and were 
careful to see that he kept 
his hands away from it. The 
Big Knives, afloat and ashore, 
chattered excitedly, and 
seemed in great haste to get 
the junk beyond this particu- 
lar district before morning. 
Their wholesale looting of 
villages had roused the coun- 
tryside against them, and 
they were.afraid of a mob 
attack. 

Jack found his only conso- 
lation in the fact that he was 
being towed toward Fang- 
ching Fu, and not away from 
it. When a rooster crowed 
in a near-by village, he fran- 
tically scanned the sky for 
the first sign of dawn. Although the dark- 
ness had not begun to fade, the wind that 
stirs and freshens on the Great Plain to 
herald the coming of morning was begin- 
ning to blow. It came from dead astern; the 
huge square sail of matting was hoisted to 
the mast by a single halyard. The water 
began to ripple alongside as the steady breeze 
drove the empty junk ahead with slowly in- 
| creasing speed. The oars were unshipped, 
| and before long the trackers were overhauled. 
The junk was steered close to the bank, in 
order that they might come on board. 

Jack felt new hope. He might be able to 
rejoin Wang Chou, and perhaps together they 
could hit upon some hopeful scheme. But 
Wang Chou was dragged aft to take charge of 








| the tiller, for the junk had begun to yaw and 
| Should not be discovered by this marauding | 


steer hard before the strong wind. Wang 
Chou was a very poor skipper, but he managed 
to hold the junk in midstream. 

As Jack stared ahead, and called back orders 
to steer this way or that, he recalled, in a flash 
of memory, the signals that the players had 
used on the football field. Wang Chou knew 





them all by heart, but would he understand? 
They had been captains of opposing teams, 
but the very simple code of Chinese numbers 
that Luther Trask had taught them during 
the last few days of practise was easy to de- 
cipher. Jack had been clever enough to guess 
the signals for the plays most often used by 
Wang Chou’s men. 

Trying to keep his voice under control, for 
he was quaking with nervous excitement, Jack 
whined a little louder than usual the string of 
numbers that meant: 

‘*Fake kick. The play is round right end.’’ 

His joy was beyond words when Wang Chou 
promptly repeated the gibberish from his end 
of the junk, and added, in his own words, ‘‘I 
am ready for the play, and will be watchful. ’’ 

The foolish talk meant nothing to the Big 
Knives. They paid no attention to it except 
to utter a gruff command to stop chattering 
like two old women, and to keep the junk in 
the middle of the canal. 

‘*Wang Chou understands that he is to look 
out for some kind of a trick play,’’ muttered 
Jack, under his breath. ‘‘So far, so good. 
And I hope and pray that he knows what I 
meant by ‘the right end.’ The right-hand 
bank has caved in along here, and there cannot 
be much water. The junk will stick hard and 
fast if we can ram her on hard enough. ’’ 

The yellow soil showed faintly where the 
wash of the canal had undermined the shore. 
Jack stood on tiptoe, peering ahead, waiting 
to find a shoal stretch fit to serve his purpose. 
Then he caught a glimpse of a black, shapeless 
mass that loomed right in front of him. It 
was another junk that had been stranded in 
this reach where the canal, spreading out 
beyond its crumbling banks, had formed a 
small lake. One end of the craft had swung 
out into the deeper channel so that it lay 
broadside on. 

Jack bawled the order to steer to the right, 
straight at the wrecked junk. The Big Knives, 
standing near Wang Chou, yelled to go wide 
to the left, but he paid no heed to their din. 
He took it for granted that here was ‘‘the 


trick play,’’ and before his captors could inter- | 


fere, he flung all his weight against the heavy | 
tiller. 
and the men who were with Jack in the bow 
ran aft for their lives. He followed them as 
far as the mast, and then, throwing himself 
flat, waited-for the crash. 

Driven by the strong wind that filled the 
great sail, the high-prowed junk crashed full 
tilt into the stranded hulk with a- glorious 
smashing and crunching of timbers. The mast 
was snapped off at the deck and pitched for- 
ward, and the sail buried Jack beneath its 
heavy folds. 

Instead of grounding, the splintered junk, 
swinging out into the deeper water, began to 
fill and settle, for her bows had been stove in. 


The junk veered sharply to the right, | dollars a week if you can stand it. 


themselves across the nearest field. 


junk. 


half a day working there is quite another. 
Jimmy wished that he had never asked 
for a place at the Iron Works, or that he 
had waited until the new steel-mill was 
completed. 

A year earlier Jimmy had started to 
| learn the trade of carpentry as an appren- 
| tice. During that time he had worked 
with a small jobbing carpenter on dwell- 
ing-houses. Then as the fluctuations of 
the trade had deprived his employer 
of business, Jimmy, who was not bound 
by the old-fashioned apprentice bonds, 
was free to look about him for another 
job. 

The Iron Works was a prosperous con- 
cern. The winter before a steel frame 
had been erected for a new building. 
The girders were all in place for the roof 
when Jimmy applied for work. 

‘*Ever work up so high?’’ the foreman 
asked. ‘*’Tain’t an easy thing to keep 
your wits up there.’’ 

‘‘T suppose not,’? Jimmy answered. 
| ‘*I never was higher than a three-story 
house, but I’d like to try it.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said the foreman. ‘‘We 
need more men, and you can have seven 
Come 
sone in the morning, and I’ll put you 
to work for a little while on the ground 
first.’’ 

Jimmy was on hand the next morning. 
He spent the remaining three days of the 
week at the lower end of the works, squar- 
ing the twelve- and sixteen-foot roofing 
boards that lay piled round the yard. 

Monday morning came, and Jimmy 
went up on the steel-mill roof with more 
nervousness than he would admit, even to 
himself. It was easy enough to climb the 
ladder that led up the sixty-foot steel columns ; 











but it was rather more difficult to crawl up the 


The shock of the collision had sent many of the | sloping roof girders that led to the skylight 
Big Knives spinning overboard ; and while the | | trusses. 


others, like so many terrified rats, scuttled | 


From one skylight truss to another there was 


over the side toward the right-hand shore, the | a narrow plank pathway as wide as Jimmy’s 
leader delayed to aim a mighty blow with his | foot was long. There was nothing between it 


sword at Wang Chou. 


|and the ground, a hundred feet below. Two 


He struck nothing but the tiller, however, | or three hundred purlins lay on the ground, 
for Wang Chou had swiftly ducked, and now | waiting to be hauled to the roof by means ofa 


was flying forward in search of his partner. 
But Jack was not to be found, and Wang Chou 
called his name imploringly as he scrambled 
to and fro over the wreckage that littered the 
deck. At last, falling over something soft 
that squirmed and made a smothered noise, 
Wang Chou tore desperately at the great heap 
of matting and tangled cordage, and finally 
Jack emerged. 

‘*Have they all gone?’’ 

‘*Yes, but they will be very happy to kill 
us if they find us here when day comes,’’ 
answered Wang Chou. ‘‘We must get to the 
other side of the canal before then. It wasa 
magnificent shipwreck. Football is one of the 
most useful arts. ’’ 

‘“*Can you swim? I can’t, worse luck.’’ 

‘**T am not a frog. I have not lived in a 
mud puddle. ’’ 

‘Then we must hang on to a plank, and 





kick our way to the other shore,’’ said Jack. 
‘*Look at that streak in the sky. The morning 
is almost here. ’’ 

The hapless Big Knives, in a very bad 


| block and fall. 

Jimmy and the four journeymen took their 
stations on the plank pathway below the block 
and near the hoisting-rope. The foreman, 
below, made the sixteen-foot purlins fast in 
bunches of six; and at the word, a group of 
Italian laborers strained at the rope and raised 
them to the roof. 

As soon as the timbers came within reach, 
the men on the plank guided them to a resting- 
place, and after throwing off the tackle, dis- 
tributed them along the roof. 

The novelty of it all kept Jimmy’s imagina- 


tion from dwelling on the dangers of his posi- | 
tion; nevertheless, he was glad when the 
whistle blew for the noon hour. At the hoarse | the boy! 


sound, the journeymen began a rapid descent 
of the roof. 


ETWEEN Jimmy Holbrook and the solid 
ground, a hundred feet below, there was | served the boy’s actions, looked 
merely a ten-inch plank. To stand a few | at his white face sharply. 

seconds at such a height is one thing; to spend 


To Jimmy they seemed to drop | 


drop in our tracks!’’ panted Jack, as they | the end of it. We have lost our mules and we 
climbed to the top of the bank, and dragged | have lost our way, and my feet are weighted 
**T can’t go | | | down with great weariness, but we must go 
very far. I’m sorry for the man who owned that | to Fang-ching Fu.’’ 
I will find out who he is some day, and 
see that the mission board pays the damage. ’’ 
“It has been a very busy journey,’’ said 
Wang Chou, ‘‘and we have not yet come to 


‘*T am afraid that the Big Knives from Tai 
Yan will get there ahead of us at this rate!’’ 
sighed Jack, despondently. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


A QUESTION OF - NERVE 





The foreman, who had ob- 









‘*A little mite scared ?’’ 
‘*No, sir,’? Jimmy answered. 


DRAWN BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 








the saw, and it made me a little dizzy.’’ 

The foreman said no more, and Jimmy went 
over to the shop, where the men were having 
their luncheon. 

After a few minutes one of the men said, 
not unkindly : 

‘“‘Did you lose your nerve, sonny, coming 
down the roof?’’ 

‘* Just a little,’’? Jimmy replied. He could 
not resist a quick glance round the shop to 
read the expressions of the men. With one 
exception they all appeared to have an under- 
standing sympathy. The one exception was a 
heavy-faced, rough-looking fellow—unpopular, 
but a good mechanic. His expression was half 
a smile and altogether a sneer. 

‘“You want to watch out, young fellow, 
when you get ’em like that,’’? he said. ‘‘I 
remember about ten years ago I was up on a 
scaffold at the middle mill with Pete Hanson. 
It was just quitting-time, and all at once Pete 
says, ‘I got ’em!’ and before I could grab him, 
he toppled right off—broke his neck, and —’’ 





You’ve got no call to frighten the 
| life out of him. ’’ 
The speaker was an assistant foreman, on 


rather than to climb down the hundred feet | whom Jimmy already looked as a friend. 


to the ground. 


Less agile than they, Jimmy had to make his | 
| way cautiously a distance of two trusses along 
|the narrow path. 
| center of one plank, he heard a shout, and 


Just as he reached the 


temper, yelled threats of vengeance from the | stopped. 


gloomy bank on which they had taken refuge. | 
The deck had sunk almost level with the | 
water, and with as little noise as possible, 


‘*Hello, Holbrook !’’ the voice repeated. 
Jimmy looked down. The foreman was on 


| the ground, using his hands for a speaking- 


Jack and Wang Chou slid a solid fragment of | trumpet. 
planking overboard. Holding fast to this sup-| ‘‘Hello!’’? Jimmy shouted back, a little fear- 
port, and keeping the two wrecked hulks | ful that the weight of his voice would upset 


between them and the enemy, they pushed off | him. 


from the junk, and by dint of vigorous splash- | 


‘*Bring down my saw with you!’’ came the 


ing and paddling, slowly propelled themselves | reply. 





away from the hostile shore. A few shots 
were fired, but the bullets flew wide. 

The passage was not long, even for such 
unskilled navigators, and after twenty minutes 
they found footing, and crawled into the tall, 
swampy grass like two muskrats. Breathless 
and exhausted, they thought only of getting 
as far from the canal as they could before day- 
light. They were too much frightened to 
reflect that the Big Knives were not likely to 


The foreman’s saw lay on the plank, just 
behind. Jimmy had stepped over it a moment 
before. He turned quickly, which was a 
foolish thing to do. Everything seemed sud- 
| denly to swim before his eyes. With a horri- 
ble fear that in a second he would be hurtling 
through space, he crouched as a dog might at 
the feet of an angry master. 

In a moment the dizziness passed away; but 





Ji 


roll declared. 
| having a kid on the roof. We’re better off 
without him, if he hasn’t got nerve.’’ 

Jimmy felt his face burn. 

‘*Why don’t you pick out a man of your 
size to call a coward?’’ a slow-spoken journey- 
man said to Carroll. 

‘*T don’t say he’s a coward. 





ONLY AN INSTANT AND ACCURATE JUMP COULD SAVE THE MEN. 


“‘T turned round too quick to go back after | 





| sides of a triangle. 
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standing round to do that he might have found 
it monotonous but for the horse-play of two 
of the men. All the afternoon, in the intervals 
of carrying away the purlins, these two had 
indulged in mock heroics, and had repeatedly 
called down on themselves Jarvis’s stereotyped 
order : 

“Quit your cutting up! 
first thing you know.’’ 

But they knew that Jarvis enjoyed their 
nonsense aS much as anybody. They could 
see the laugh in his eyes, and they paid little 
attention to his orders. Several times they 
pretended to fight, and on each occasion gave 
on the narrow platform a thrilling exhibition 
of their indifference to height. 

These two had carried one of the purlins 
brought up in the previous load toward the 
south end of the mill, and coming back, had 
stopped ‘‘to have it out’’ on the plank between 
the truss next to that on which Jimmy 
was standing and one still farther away. 

Carroll and Jarvis, 





You’ll get hurt 


returning from the 
north end of the 
building, stood on 


the working - plank, 
with their backs to 
the creaking tackle. 
Jarvis, who was 
looking over Carroll’s 
shoulder, was as in- 
tent as any one on 
the scene on the ad- 
joining plank. 

Jimmy remained 
behind the _ king- 
post, out of the way 
of the passing and re- 
passing men. From 
that position he could 
easily attend to his 
solitary duty of kick- 
ing the purlins free 
when they came up 
awry and under the 
truss. 

He had been stand- 
ing still and tense, 
watching what 
seemed to him the 
dangerous antics of 
the two comedians. 
Suddenly he glanced 
downward. 

Upended and ri- 
sing steadily, under 
the plank on which 
Carroll and Jarvis 
stood, was the tale of 
timbers, with only a 
foot to go in order 
to form a letter T with the plank pathway. 
Two more pulls by the Italians below would 
complete the junction and carry away the 
plank and the two men. 

For an instant Jimmy gripped the king-post 
hard; in another moment the laborers, a hun- 
dred feet below, would tip the men into space. 
The men on the ground could not see how the 
timbers were going; they took it for granted 
that the men on the roof were attending to 
their work. 

That a shout to Carroll and Jarvis would 
be useless, Jimmy realized. Even if there was 
time for them to prevent an accident, he would 
only startle them; and the least confusion on 
the part of either would mean the doom of 
both. They, with the falling plank, would 
crash down on the laborers beneath. 

To climb round the king-post and then turn 
out along the plank would be traveling two 
The quickest and surest- 


nF Bar mem Ht 


| footed man on the roof could not go the distance 


| quick enough. 





“I wasn’t trying to frighten the boy,’”” Car- | 
‘‘But I don’t see any sense in | jumped, and felt himself flying over space. 





There was only one thing to 
do, and that was to jump the hypothenuse of 


‘Carroll, you’re a fool to talk that way to | the triangle. 


That was a space of five feet. Jimmy saw 
the purlins already responding to the last tug. 
Only an instant and accurate jump could save 


| the men. 


In the fraction of a second the boy had 


He came down safe on the plank, but his 
impetus was so great that he could not stop 
himself. His body tottered on the brink of 
space ; he clutched desperately at the hoisting- 
rope to push himself back to safety, and in 


| doing so, gave it just the momentum needed 
Only first thing | to swing the purlins out from under the plank. 








you know, he’ll lose his wits and tumble us | In a spasm of returning fright he clung grimly 
all off the plank.’’ to the rope while his feet slipped off the plank 
“Shut up!’’ the assistant foreman com- | | and rested on the tops of the purlins. 


manded. 
The talk made Jimmy uncomfortable. 


There was a light grating sound beneath the 


He | | plank as the purlins scraped the under side; 


was glad when the whistle blew for work to| then Jarvis and Carroll turned suddenly, to 


begin again. 
When they were once more up in the trusses, 
the assistant, Jarvis, turned to Jimmy. 


your station by this king-post and guide the | 
timbers clear if they come your way. It is 
just as well not to try walking round much 
the first day.’’ 





Jimmy thanked him, and took the assigned | 


see the white face of the boy as he held to the 
rope swinging out over the deep space, while 
the ends of the timbers, responding to another 


‘*Holbrook, for the rest of the day you take | tug, were six inches above the plank! 


With an exclamation of astonishment and 
fright, Carroll retreated a few steps. Jarvis 
sprang forward to catch the boy as he collapsed. 

When they were all down on the ground, 
the men, one by one, took hold of Jimmy’s 


mmy was too much frightened to rise again. | place. The work went on smoothly during the | hand, and in characteristic manner tried to 


waste time in pursuing two Chinese junkmen | Clutching the saw, he turned and crawled on | afternoon, and at twenty minutes to five the | thank him. 
who had been foolish enough to wreck their his hands and knees toward the next truss. | foreman shouted that the last load was being 
Thence it was comparatively easy and safe to | tied on the rope. 


own craft. 
‘*We shall have to keep moving until we 


go down the broad face of the main roof girder. | 





} 
| 


Jimmy had had so little work and so much 





“It’s all right, youngster,’’ Carroll said, 
sheepishly. ‘‘I take it all back. You’ve got 
nerve. I never would have taken that jump.’’ 
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ZAYAS, RIVAL TO GOMEZ. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


[* speech is silver and silence golden, what is 
the college yell? 


HE new type of mortar that throws its 
thousand-pound shells a distance of ten 
miles may be a matter of national pride, but 
it is not the kind of mortar that cements 
international friendships. 
USTRALLIA is planning to erect in London 
a building for its high commissioner, at a 
cost of one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. The American ambassador 
in London has to hire his own house. 
GOOD result of the McNamara confession 
is the demand that greater restrictions be 
put on the sale of high explosives. The state 
legislatures in session this winter will be asked 
to forbid the sale of dynamite except to those 
who can show that they have a legitimate use 
for it. poe 
owas has adopted a kind of state trade-mark. 
It is a hawk’s head within a cog-wheel, 
and bears the inscription, ‘‘Made in Iowa.’’ It 


“has been registered with the Secretary of State, 


and in accordance with a resolution of the 
legislature, is to be stamped on the products of 
Iowa factories. a 

HAKESPEARE and the Bible are fre- 

quently associated as works of supreme 
literary value. Their moral relationship has 
been less often considered ; nor has it been gen- 
erally perceived how great a blessing the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples derive from the fact that 
their greatest writer is also their soundest 
moralist. In Professor Rolfe’s article, on an- 
other page, there is much food for reflection. 

F asked to name the state that leads in the 

extent and value of its sea products, most per- 
sons would say Massachusetts. That answer 
would have been right until within a compara- 
tively recent period, but it is right no longer. 
Virginia now leads—by virtue of her immensely 
rich oyster-beds. The gross income last year 
from the Virginia shell-fish and fisheries was 
seven and a half millions of dollars. 

OME boys who deserve well of their country 

have been visiting Washington. ‘They are 
the champion corn-growers of the United 
States, and that means of the world. One boy 
produced two hundred and twenty-seven bush- 
els on his acre, and all of them greatly surpassed 
the average yield of the farmers who make a 
business of raising corn. It was fitting that 
they should be the guests of the nation, as 
they were. 


ANARY-BIRDS and mice have modern 

uses undreamed of by the ancients. The 
submarine vessels carry mice, because mice are 
quick to show the effect of vitiated air. The 
rescue parties that entered the Cross Mountain 
coal-mine in Tennessee after the recent explo- 
sion took canary-birds with them. When the 
birds began to grow dizzy from the poisonous 
gases, all the men except those equipped with 
oxygen helmets were sent back to safety. 


ARMERS in Kansas are interested in the 

plan of some men of science connected with 
the state university to produce a Russian 
thistle that, like Mr. Burbank’s cactus, shall 
be thornless. Cattle eat the thistle while it is 
young. If its thorns could be kept soft a 
month or two longer, or, better still, could be 
entirely removed, the plant, instead of being a 
nuisance, would become really useful as fodder. 
Boys who go barefooted in the summer are 
even more interested than the farmers. 


| gente the Russian balalaika is a 
comparatively new instrument to Western 
peoples, it is rapidly growing in favor among 
them. A balalaika orchestra from Russia has 
been traveling about through England and 
America for the past three or four years. The 
instrument has a slight resemblance to a man- 
dolin, and is played in the same way. It is 
so simple that musicians who have never seen 
it before can learn to play it in two weeks. 
The band of the British Coldstream Guards | 


| clubs have adopted the balalaika. In addition 


3 | its simplicity, the instrument has the further 


recommendation of being inexpensive. 
& © 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 


Looks forward, persevering to the last, 
From well to better, daily self-surpast. 
Wordsworth. 


& © 





y | THE “HUGEST’’ MEASURE. 


N avt of the British Parliament, character- 
ized by the London Telegraph as ‘‘the 
hugest single measure of legislation ever 

proposed in any country,’’ became law on 
December 15th. The act is so ‘‘huge,’’ so 
complicated, covers so many conditions, is 
adapted to such various circumstances, that 
only the barest outline of its neuen can be 
given. 

It provides insurance in case of sickness for 
practically all the working men and working 
women of the British Isles, and, in specified 
cases, compensation for non-employment. In 
it, the government has not only accepted the 
system of the voluntary ‘‘friendly societies, ’’ 
but has extended it, and has introduced into it 
the principle of compulsory contribution. 

These friendly societies, which are very 
numerous, have millions of members. They 
collect small weekly sums from the wages of 
the members, pay stated amounts to the sick, 
the disabled and the unemployed, and provide 
funeral allowances. 

Under the new law, the government permits 
the societies to receive and pay out the con- 
tributions provided for in the act. The funds 
from which the insurance is drawn come from 
three sources. The employers of all work 
people, whether men or women, included in 
the provisions of the act, pay threepence a week 
for each person employed; the workmen pay 
fourpence a week, deducted from their wages ; 
the government adds twopence a week from 
the national revenue. 

These sums go to the friendly society of 
which the person employed is a member. If 
he is not a member of a friendly society, the 
amount is deposited in the post-office to his 
credit. 

Payments from the funds obtained in the 
three ways specified are fixed in amount. 
Every one who is sick or unemployed gets the 
same amount, whatever his wages may be. For 
illness, the rate for men is ten shillings a 
week during three months, and five shillings 
a week during the next three months. The 
allowance for women is less by one-fourth. 
Medical attendance is provided free of charge; 
consumptives are sent to sanatoria. There is, 
however, no allowance for funeral expenses. 

In a part of the act too complicated to be 
explained briefly, provision for non-employ- 
ment is made in the shape of a separate fund, 
to which the workmen, in specified trades only, 
contribute each twopence a week. 

Such is the general outline of the scheme, 
but there are numerous qualifications. For 
example, no one who earns less than nine 
shillings a week is required to contribute. 

The bill has been a great party measure 
of the government. The Conservatives ap- 
proved the principle of it, but objected to 
many of the most important points. They 
would vote neither for it nor against it. The 
Lords allowed it to pass because they also 
would not vote against it. But they protested 
against being forced either to reject it or to 
accept it without amendment, as they were 
obliged to do, since it was submitted to them 
less than a week before the close of the session. 


* 


THE SITUATION IN CUBA. 


Cuba, as in this country, 1912 is a presi- 
dential year; and there, as here, the situa- 
tion has certain complications that make the 

campaign and the election of wide interest. 

In 1908, during the campaign that ended in 
the election of General Gomez as president, 
harmony within the Liberal party was brought 
about by Sefior Zayas’s withdrawing on the 
promise, it is said, that he should receive the 
nomination in 1912. As the time approaches, 
the adherents of Zayas are suspicious and 
hostile. They declare that President Gomez 


seek a second term or else give the nomination 
to a close associate. Moreover, they attack the 
present administration on the grounds of cor- 





| threats that seriously disturb those who have 
| the welfare of the young republic at heart. 
Cuban political passions are easily inflamed 


intends to disregard the agreement, and either | 


ruption and extravagance, and are making | ‘‘ 


Gomez triumph again, would risk American 
intervention and the loss of Cuban independ- 
ence; but all true friends of Cuba, in this 
country or elsewhere, hope that more patriotic 
counsels will prevail. 

Impartial observers agree that the Gomez 
| administration has dealt wisely with the many 
| difficult problems that faced it at the outset. 
Under it the country has gained many useful 
internal improvements and made great material 
progress. The public debt, largely incurred to 
pay off the soldiers’ claims, is only about sixty 
million dollars, a sum so small that the revenue 
of two years would more than pay it off. 
The credit of the government is so'good that 
the bonds are quoted above par. The tax 
burden arouses no complaint. The exports of 
the island have more than doubled since the 
downfall of Spanish rule. 


® & 


CONSTANCY. 


Through wintertide and snowflake’s fall, 
Our hearts held summer’s self in thrall. 
° Edward U. Valentine. 
*® & 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


USED to be ashamed if a particle of dust 

could be found anywhere in my house,’’ 

said a notable housekeeper, ‘‘but lately 1 
have changed my ideals and my methods. 
I have realized that I am growing older, and 
that I have been giving too much of my life 
merely to keeping things clean. Now I am 
trying to make them wholesome, and I am 
getting benefit and satisfaction from dirt.’’ 

The statement will doubtless shock some 
conscientious woman who is struggling, per- 
haps beyond her capital of strength and nerv- 
ous energy, to maintain the traditions of a 
long line of famous housewives. 

‘*Are we degenerating?’’ she asks. ‘‘Can 
it be that with all our powders and polishes, 
our special soaps and brushes, our vacuum 
cleaners, our dustless dusters and fireless cook- 
ers, Our gas-ranges and electric irons, we are 
still unable to accomplish what our grand- 
mothers achieved with the simple equipment 
of their day ?’’ 

What. you have not considered, dear madam, 
is this: that all these modern dirt-destroyers 
hardly counterbalance the modern makers of 
dirt. 

Your grandmother lived on a quiet country 
road, where there were no passing automobiles 
to raise clouds of dust. Her dainty lace and 
linen were not soiled by a shopping trip in a 
soft-coal city. Her carpets were not smudged 
by the trackings from oil-treated streets. Her 
days were not occupied in cleaning innumerable 
sets of special table silver, or polishing hard- 
wood floors. That is why she could take her 
knitting and run over to her neighbor’s for a 
long, leisurely afternoon call. 

Housekeeping may be taught in the schools 
as a science, but it must be practised in the 
home as an art; and that means that the house- 
keeper must cultivate a sense of proportion. 
No house is well ordered in which mistress 
has become servant, and the tasks that ought 
to be but handmaidens to the home life are 
allowed to crack the slave-driver’s whip. And 
no woman is a really good housekeeper until 
she has learned that the recording angel may 
charge against her many things more serious 
than leaving her supper dishes until the next 


morning. 
® © 


MANGUVERING. 


LTHOUGH this is the ‘‘long session’’ of 
A Congress, it is not likely to be long in the 
sense of protracted. It has become a 
custom of Congress, in the year when a presi- 
dential canvass is impending, to close its busi- 
ness and adjourn as early as possible. It has 
become unusual for the session in leap-years to 
last as late, even, as the middle of June. 
There are several reasons for this custom, 
but they all resolve themselves into one; 
namely, that a President is to be elected. The 
national conventions begin in June. Many 
of the members of Congress are delegates, and 
those who are not are attracted to the great 
quadrennial assembly of their party because 
they wish to have a hand in the construction 
| of the platform and the choice of candidates. 
The coming presidential campaign casts its 
great shadow far ahead, and prevents a tem- 
| perate consideration of public measures. Sen- 
|ators and Congressmen suffer from political 
nerves, ’’ an ailment that induces timidity and 
hesitation in those who support the administra- 
tion, and leads those in opposition to lay traps. 
In short, both parties give themselves up to 





supplied themselves with balalaikas, and in a|@nd are capable of unhappy extremes. No/|manquvering for position; they are engaged 
in President-making. 
The party in power rarely ventures to carry 


fortnight were playing operatic selections in 
unison. Several American college mandolin 


| doubt there are some partizans in the anti- 


| administration group who, rather than see 





through any important measure of a partizan 
character. If it makes the attempt, the oppo- 
sition uses all its power to block the bill. The 
opposition, on its part, confines itself to criti- 
cism of the majority. Thus everything ends 
in talk ; and when all the speeches for campaign - 
circulation have been made, and the appro- 
priation bills have been passed, the members 
of Congress abandon Washington, where the 
temperature is high,—both by the mercurial 
and by the political thermometer,—and follow 
the fortunes of their party. 

There is a special reason this year for think- 
ing that Congress will do little and will adjourn 
early; the two Houses are politically opposed 
to each other. The Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives has already passed several bills 
that are not expected even by those who voted 
for them to become laws. But in this way the 
Democrats are showing what they would do if 
they had full power. If the Republicans reject 
these measures, the people have a definite 
issue. 

This, after all, is a most desirable situation. 
Platforms count for little, but when the issue 
is put squarely to the voter: Do you wish to 
see this or that bill enacted? the man who has 
an opinion can express it definitely and directly 


at the polls. 
& 


A WONDERFUL CENTURY. 


HE world has made more progress during 
the last hundred years than in any other 
century within historic times. 

The main underlying cause of this unexam- 
pled growth has been the dethronement of 
war. England spent sixty-one years of the 
eighteenth century in waging foreign wars. A 
hundred years ago Europe was virtually one 
great camp, and. the ‘‘War of 1812’’ is a land- 
mark in our own history. But after the Battle 
of Waterloo the lust for military dominion 
gradually gave way to a desire for an exchange 
of products. Commerce took the place of war 
as the ruler of international policy. 

A remarkable result was the awakening of 
man’s inventive genius. Until this time it had 
lain dormant, but when the problem arose how 
to get wheat, cotton or coal most rapidly from 
the fields and mines to the market, and how to 
increase the amount and diminish the expense 
of manufacture, the railroad and the steamboat 
sprang into existence, and machinery in an 
infinite number of ways began to take the 
place of hand labor. 

All parts of the world have been brought 
close together. At the beginning of the last 
century England was almost as far from New 
England as it was when the Mayflower 
brought the Pilgrim Fathers to the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay. Now the Atlantic can be 
crossed in five days. Then it took a letter 
nearly a year to come from China. Now we 
read this morning what happened yesterday 
in Peking. 

In the interest of commerce, piracy was 
swept from the seas. Until the year 1820 an 
island in the Gulf of Mexico was the haunt of 
French pirates, who ravaged the neighboring 
waters. Last October there sailed from that 
island, which is now Galveston, seventy- 
nine steamships, bound to a score of foreign 
ports. 

Of other countless results of this mental and 
moral awakening, two stand out most promi- 
nently: the advance in medical knowledge and 
the increase in the number of books. The 
average length of man’s life has been increased 
ten years; and following the establishment of 
the first municipal public library in this coun- 
try, opened in Boston in 1854, there are now 
tens of thousands of such libraries; and in 
some states traveling collections of books go to 
the most remote districts. 

But most important and far-reaching of all 
the results of this dethronement of war has been 
the arousing of an all-embracing brotherly feel- 
ing, of which the extinction of the slave-trade 
may be said to have been the first manifesta- 
tion. At the beginning of the last century 
only a few persons felt the needs of the igno- 
rant and oppressed peoples of distant heathen 
lands. Now the soldiers of the Cross, both 
those who are on the field, fighting, and those 
who at home are actively supporting them, are 
greater in number than the men who fought 
under and against Napoleon. 

The great weapon of this peaceful warfare 
is the Bible. A hundred yearsago, when the 
first Bible society was founded, the Scriptures 
had been translated into fifty-five languages. 
To-day peoples representing five hundred and 
thirty different languages or dialects have a 
translation, either in whole or in part; and the 


| annual issue of the twenty-five Bible societies 


is from sixteen to eighteen million copies. In 
almost every part of the world the darkness of 








heathendom is now lighted by that most pre- 
cious boon, a Christian literature. 

When we despair of the times, let us recall 
these things that a single century has wrought. 
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NATURE @G SCIENCE) 


NEXPLORED AFRICA. — More than 

1,000,000 square miles of the continent of 
Africa—an eleventh of its total area—still re- 
main unexplored. About three-fourths of the 
unknown country lies within the Desert of 
Sahara, but there are also many fertile regions 
that have never been visited by a European. 
The largest stretch of unexplored country near 
the seacoast is in Liberia, about 20,000 square 


miles, all within 200 miles of the sea. The). 


basin of the Upper Nile and the adjoining 
regions of the Congo basin, Morocco, parts of 
Abyssinia, Somaliland, British East Africa, 
and many other districts, have yet to be sur- 
veyed and mapped. Ample opportunities still 
await the pioneer and explorer in the Dark 
Continent. ® 


SHALLOW SEA. — The United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has published 
an account of the tides of the Arctic Ocean, 
based upon the observations of Admiral Peary 
north of Greenland, and of Mikkelsen and 
Leffingwell at Flaxman Island, off the coast 
of Alaska. Sufficient evidence has been gath- 
ered to suggest that a large area, covering about 
500,000 square miles and lying between Alaska 
and the pole, is only slightly submerged. The 
way in which the tidal wave is formed seems 
to contradict entirely the supposition that a 
deep and uninterrupted ocean separates Alaska 
from the polar sea. ® 
ORSE-POWER VS. MAN -POWER.— 
The enormous energy required to propel a 
fast modern steamship was forcibly illustrated 
by Mr. John Heck, a Glasgow engineer, in a 
speech at the annual dinner of the Scottish 
staff of Lloyd’s Register. Reckoning the 
strength of 12 men to be equal to one horse- 
power, he pointed out that it would require 
840,000 men to produce the 70,000 horse-power 
developed by the engines of the Cunard steamer 
Lusitania. If the men were to work on an 
eight-hour schedule, it would take an army of 
2,520,000, or more than all the men in Scot- 
land, to drive the vessel across the Atlantic 
at her usual rate of speed. 
* 


HE TSETSE FLY.—How great a menace 
is the tsetse fly to the progress of certain 
regions of Africa is shown in the report of Sir 
William H. Manning, Governor of Nyasaland. 
The prevalence of the fly has made it necessary 


to close many important roads against all forms | 


of animal transport. One of the highways 
thus closed to animal-drawn vehicles is the road 
between Blantyre, the chief commercial center 
of the country, and Zomba, the administrative 
capital; but 23 miles of it, or more than half, 
has been macadamized, in order that motor 
vehicles can use it; and work on the remainder 
is going on rapidly. The ordinary roads of the 
country are impassable for ox-wagons during 
the rainy season, which extends from Novem- 
ber to May. For this reason a great increase 
of macadamized highways is desirable. Unless 
it is provided, the newly developed agricultu- 
ral settlements of the protectorate will suffer 
greatly. e 


ISH AND THE MOTOR-BOAT.—At the 

request of the Bureau of Fisheries, Prof. 
George H. Parker of Harvard University has 
recently investigated the effect of explosive 
sounds upon fish. The first experiment had to 
do with the sounds produced by the exhaust of 
motor-boats. Three kinds of fish that are 
known to have unusually keen hearing—killi- 
fish, young scup and young kingfish—were 
placed in a wooden cage four feet square by 
two feet deep. This was anchored in quiet 
water, and a_ three-and-a-half-horse-power 
motor-boat was driven past it at full speed. 
The fish did not dive for deeper water until 
the swash from the boat struck the cage and 
stirred up the water. The experiment was 
made again when the fish were being fed, but 
in no case did they stop feeding because of the 
noise. The effect of single explosive sounds, 
like the report of a gun, was also merely tem- 
porary and local. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE WATCH-CASE ‘*“*TRUST.’’— The | 

government brought suit on December 20th | 
for the dissolution of the Keystone Watch-Case 
Company, which has absorbed several other 
watch-case companies, and is charged with 
restraint of trade. ® 


MEXIco.- —Gen. Bernardo Reyes, who has | 
been trying to organize a revolution against | 
President Madero, surrendered to the rural 
guards at Linarez, Mexico, on December 25th. 
He said that he had vainly called on the army 
and the people to rise, and was therefore com- 


pelled to abandon his efforts. General Reyes | 


was arrested in Texas by the United States 
authorities last November, charged with or- 
ganizing a revolutionary expedition, in violation 
of the neutrality laws. He was released on 
bail, crossed the border into Mexico and con- 
tinned his work. The Mexican government 
will now try him for sedition. 
& 
HE SOCIALIST PARTY will hold its 
national convention in Oklahoma City on 
May 12th. ~~ 





HE PHILIPPINES. —A band of 600 | 
Moros, who resisted the order of dis-| 
armament issued by the American genera 
the natives in the island of Sulu, surrendered | 
on December 26th, after they had been sur- 
rounded and cut off from all supplies. 


HE WOOL DUTIES. —On December 20th 
the President submitted to Congress the 
report of the tariff commission on the wool 
schedule. The commission finds that it costs 
about twice as much to raise wool here as in 
the other great wool-producing countries; that 





the present method of levying duty on raw wool 
is defective, since it prevents the importation of | 
certain grades of wool that could be used to | 
advantage here; that the duty on woolen cloths | 
for men’s wear is so high | 
as to exclude all but the 
finest grades, and the duty 
on the cheaper grades of 
woolen for women’s wear 
is much in excess of the 
difference in the cost of 
production here and 
abroad. The commission 
finds also that neither 
specific nor ad valorem 
duties are equitable. The 
President recommends 
that a graduated scale of 
ad valorem duties be considered by Congress 
asa means of obviating the inequalities existing 
in the present law; and that, as the amount 
of grease in unscoured wool varies greatly, 
the duty on such wool be levied on its weight 
after scouring. e 


ERSIA.—The Russian demand for the dis- 
missal of W. Morgan Shuster, the American 
treasurer-general, was finally granted by Persia 
on December 22d. The demand had been re- 
sisted by the National Council, notwithstanding, 
the advice of the cabinet. It was not until the 
Russian troops attacked Tabriz and Resht that 
the council yielded. But the submission of 
Persia did not bring an end to the Russian 
military operations. The Russian consul at 
Resht has assumed the government of the city, 
and the Russian troops are charged with mas- 
sacring women and childrén. 
& 
TSroLt —As Italy has indicated its will- 
ingness to pay an indemnity to Turkey for 
the cession of Tripoli, the powers are suggest- 
ing to Turkey that it make peace with Italy 
on these terms, and so prevent the Italians 
from carrying the war into European Turkey. 
& 
CUADOR.—President Emilio Estrada, who 
took oftice September ist, after a hot con- 
test, died on December 22d. He became ill 
soon after his inauguration. Francisco Andrado 
Maria, head of the Chamber of Deputies, has 
been acting as president. 
& 
HINA.—Tang Shao-yi, the imperial com- 
missioner at the peace conference at Shang- 
hai, agreed with the representatives of the 
insurgents that a republic should be organized. 
The premier, Yuan Shi Kai, declined to accept 
this conclusion. A supplemental proposition 
was made that a special national convention be 
called to decide on the future form of govern- 
ment. The premier, after submitting this plan 
to the Manchu princes in Peking, December 
26th, telegraphed to Shanghai that he would 
consent to the national convention in principle ; 
the details, however, must be considered fur- 
ther. The insurgents, who are confident that 
the convention will decide in favor of a republic, 
are continuing their work of organization. 
They have agreed on Nanking as the new | 
capital. Sun Yat Sen, one of the promoters | 
of the revolution, and a candidate for the pres- 
idency of the republic, arrived in Shanghai | 
from Europe December 25th. He immediately 
conferred with Wu Ting-fang and other repub- | 
lican leaders, and arranged to coéperate with 
them. e | 


HRISTIAN SCIENCE HEALING.—In 

order to permit members of the Christian 
| Science Church to minister to the sick, the 
| President has modified the rule requiring those 
| who wish to practise medicine or the healing 
| arts in the Panama Canal Zone to be licensed 
by the board of health. The Christian Scien- 
tists must, however, comply with all sanitary 
laws and regulations in force in the zone. 





H. C. EMERY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE TARIFF BOARD. 








e | 
Ro SSIAN RETALIATION.—As a meas- 
ure of reprisal for the American abrogation 
of the treaty of 1832, a bill levying the maxi- | 
mum tariff duties on American goods has been | 
introduced in the Russian Duma. | 
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USE ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The antiseptic powder to shake into your shoes for ten- 
der, aching, swollen feet. It gives instant relief to corns | 
and bunionsand makes walking adelight. Try it today. 
Sold everywhere. Don’t accept any substitute. [Adr. 
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Woarke var. for’gn 2c. Name ° 
AKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


RELIEF: —for—AST, HMA 


Write DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., for Bulletin Y-1113. 











100 diff. stamps, 1000 hinges, small abe, in 
all for 12c. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co. 


sn CLASS PINS. 


J For College, School, Society or Lodge 


po ye catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 


SA 
7! TPA ct q 












pins hert illustrated with any three ore and tn 

one or ye me of enamel. STERLING ‘VER, 25c No 9 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, Sead $1 doz 

BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 654, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Foy’s Big Book tnv'snssavnns@ 


| Telle 

world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives 

a@ great mass of useful poultry Sepnee ees Low, 
rooders. 











prices on fowls, eggs, incubators an 





ledéc. F. FOY, Box 19, Des Moines, lowa 
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Animals, ee heads, fishes, tan skins, | 
etc. Be a taxidermist. Decorate | 
home,den or office. Big: profits in | | 
‘axide: » Easily quickly learned. 
Charges low, success guaranteed. Write 
today for free catalog and Taxidermy 
Magazine. Northwestern 
idermy Eh 


IN MATCHTOWN 


FORTUNATELY NO FAITH WAS REQUIRED, 
FOR SHE HAD NONE. 

“T had no faith whatever, but on the advice of a 
hale, hearty old gentleman who spoke from ex- 
perience, I began to use Grape-Nuts about 2 years 
ago,” writes an Ohio woman, who says she is 40, 
is known to be fair, and admits that she is growing 
plump on the new diet. 

“T shall not try to tell you how I suffered for 
years from a deranged stomach that rejected 
almost all sorts of food, and digested what little | 
was forced upon it only at the cost of great dis- | 
tress and pain. 

“TI was treated by many different doctors and 
they gave me many different medicines, and I 
even spent several years in exile from my home, | 
thinking change of scene might do me good. You 
may judge of the gravity of my condition when I 
tell you I was sometimes compelled to use waa 
phine for weeks at a time. 

“For two years I have eaten Grape-Nuts food | 
at least twice a day and I can now say that I have | 
perfect health. I have taken no medicine in that | 
time—Grape-Nuts has done it all. I can eat abso- | 
lutely anything I wish, without stomach distress. 

“I am a business woman and can walk my 2 or 
3 miles a day and feel better for doing so. I have | 
to use brains in my work, and it is remarkable | 
how quick, alert and tireless my mental powers | 
have become.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Children are eager for Ralston— 
they never tire of it. It has the 
delicious flavor of whole wheat. 
You can serve it, morning after 
morning, and it will taste just as 
good—be just as welcome as it was 
the first day. Ralston never stays 
on the pantry shelf—children like 
it, and want it every morning. Give 
your children 


Ralston 
Wheat Food 


and you will be giving them the 
they most need to 
build them up and keep them 
strong. 

Ralston is a solid, commonsense 
food of natural wheat color, with all 
of the flavor and nutriment of the 








whole wheat left in. 
Ralston is not factory cooked—but 


| fresh cooked, every morning, in your 
own kitchen—and brought to your | § 


table, tempting 
d delicious. 
Servewithcream 
Z and sugar. 
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“economical food— 
@ one cup, when cook- 
makes a breakfast 
44 for = ' Get a pack. 
g y—tfor your 
chi Idren’s ps wed 
You will like it, too. 
Purina Wheat Flour 
makes delicious, nourishing bread 
muffins, rolls, etc, Try it too, 












Ralston is a most | — 


When you eat squabs, ask for Plymouth Rock Squabs 


for 1912, telling how to - > 
uab Book Free make money breeding e 
squabs, how to start 
small and grow. 5000 wanted daily by only one New 
York commission firm. See what they say in Na- 
tional Pe = —¥ oe ). Specimen copy from us 10« 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. Howard 8t., Melrose, Mas 


FERRYS) ERRY'S 


Good gardeners 

are those who 

raise good flow- 

ers and vegetables. Good 

flowers and ve ‘-_ 4 

from good oo 

duce good I. ay infer- 

ence LL, obvious. For sale 
everywhere. 

1912 SEED ANNUAL 



























No matter how new or how old your gun, it needs 
“3 in One.” Trigger, shell extractor, hammer, break 
joints—every action part ot any gun works easier, 
surer, truer, if oiled with “3 in One.” It cleans gun 
jue mt 
prevents rust in any 
her not gum or out. 

** also cleans and polishes stoc 
Try this good oil on your = at our expense. 
- Write for sample bottle a wycCITT 3 


free. Library Slip in every package. 3 IN ONE 
OIL CO., 42 AlG Bdwy., NEW YORK CITY. 
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“‘A good pen is a conduit 
for the flow of thought, 
but a poor pen is a dam.’ 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


are good pens—always, in all 
styles, for all purposes, 
Sample card of 12different styles 
and 2 good penholders sent for toc. 
SPENCERIAN vat oS. 














Worthy to grace milad 
on in a jiffy and id se- 
curely by strap and clamp. 
Light and graceful. 
Beautifully designed, sturdi 
built and handsomely oaned 
Famous for fifty years, and 
worn in every country where 
women 
| Winslow's Hockey Skates have no superiors. 
| By our original process of tempering, the run- 
} ners are di -hard. Better than the best 
| Canadian. Models for every class of skaters 
-young and old. Each the moe of the 
world’s largest skate factory. 


WINSLOW'S 
Kates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Winslow’s Roller Skates are every- 
where famous. Catalogues free. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFC, CO. 
Factory and Main Olfices : Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 


Stooks to be found at LONDON, 8 long Lane, E.C.; 
BERLIN 
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By tsabel Ecclestone Mackay 


NE day a baby wave was born, 
Child of the tide was she, 
Safe circled by the warm young morn 
And cradled in the sea. 


And oh, it was a pleasant thing 
The bright new world to know, 

To wonder at the gull’s wet wing 
And why it sparkled so! 


To smile back at the sky who sent 
A dress of dainty blue, 

To thank the wind who, chuckling, lent 
A neat white cap or two. 


Then came the kindly moon, who gave 
A chain of jewels bright. 

(For every little baby wave 
Wears shining things at night!) 


And oh, ’twas just as sweet to lie 
Beneath the dancing stars, 

To watch the glistening ships sail by 
With silver on their spars! 


To chase the boats of fishermen 
And spatter them with spray, 

To lift them high, so high! And then 
To laugh and run away! 


*Twas harmless fun, but—whisper low— 
That cap the sly wind lent 

Held magic, and it made her grow 
Quite wild and turbulent! 


So when the kind moon went away 
She took her diamonds, too; 

The angry sky grew cold and gray, 
And took the dress of blue. 


The naughty wave began to fear, 
And sought her mother’s lap. 

“My child, the cause is very clear. 
Take off that saucy cap!”’ 


And when the cap was off, the day 
Grew bright, the sky was fair, 

And fast asleep the wavelet lay 
With sunbeams in her hair! 
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STRENGTH TO HOLD ON. 









cL /, HEY went to Colorado, 
UY r) for there the physician 

Ee too late. The inevitable result 
pM Gg was hardly even delayed. At 
mt 5) midnight he died; the word 
, ¥.))) 

ANS Say bors, and they came in the 

night to comfort her. 

The girl wife walked the floor in helpless 
with a pitiful wonder in her voice, ‘‘He has 
gone away and left me!’’ 

Few are the people that can speak words 


4 a had sent him, but it was 
went out among the few neigh- 

and bewildered agony, saying over and over, 
of healing at such a time. It is better for 


the rest to stand a little apart in sympathetic 


silence, or draw near only to mingle their 
tears with those whose hearts are breaking. 

One woman, with more zeal than wisdom, 
tried to act the comforter. 

‘*You mustn’t think of your own loss,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You must think how happy he is.’’ 

The poor girl turned to her, and asked: 

‘*Without me?”’ 

How could he be happy without her, when 
she was so broken-hearted without him? Who 
could answer a question like that in such an 
hour? 

Then to the group of would-be comforters, 
sitting in silence, she pleaded, ‘‘Oh, pray for 
me! Pray that I may understand it!’’ 

One of the women threw her arms round 
her, and said: 

‘*No, dear, let us not pray to understand 
it; let’s just pray for strength to hold on; for 
faith to help us until we see the light!’’ 

Sorrows are often so swift and terrible 
that all the stereotyped words of comfort, all 
our familiar explanations of the workings of 
Providence suddenly seem meaningless. What 
shall we pray for, then, for ourselves or others, 
but for strength to hold on—for faith that will 
sustain us until the light breaks? 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


VEN in the living-room of 
the little apartme1it where 
awnings and shades made 

a cool dusk, Mrs. Cameron’s 
pretty face seemed tired and 
drawn. Her old schoolmate 
looked at her anxiously. 

“You have a headache,” she 
declared. ‘Do lie down, Molly, 
and let me put you to sleep.” 

Molly shook her head. “It’s 
no use,” she said. “I lecture myself a hundred 
times a day, but that girl has simply ‘got on my 
nerves,’ and nothing but a miracle will ever get 
her off.” 

“What girl? Ophelia? I thought she was doing 
so well.” 

Molly’s gesture dismissed Ophelia. ‘“ That one,” 








she answered. “Hear her? In the winter, with 
deadened walls, I didn’t mind her at all; but since 
everybody leaves the windows open — Ifshe hada 
good voice it might be endurable, even when she is 
singing scales forty hours a day, but you can hear 
for yourself that she hasn’t. And when she isn’t 
practising scales, she sings the most wretched 
popular songs. It has almost reached the point 
where I am ready to say that if she doesn’t move, 
I will.” 

“You need a change,” Laura replied. “Is Dana 
still away?” : 

Molly nodded. ‘Till Monday.” 

“Then,” Laura declared, “I’m going to carry 
you home with me for three days. I won’t make 
company of you; I’ll just go on my regular rounds, 
and you can come or stay at home, just as you 
choose. Will you do it?” 

“I will, indeed,” Molly answered. 7 

For two days, accordingly, Molly luxuriated in 
the quiet of Laura’s big old house. The third 
evening she announced her intention of accom- 
panying her friend to the settlement where Laura 
| spent half her time. 

“It’s just our ‘at home’ evening,” Laura re- 
marked on the way down. “Lately that has come 
to mean Madeline Ward. She comes in and sings 
anything they ask for. It’s kind of her to do it. 
| She must get dreadfully tired of some of the things. 
| But it’s worth while going once, just to see how 
| those women love it.” 
| At the settlement, Molly slipped into a corner 

where she could watch the people—tired and 
| worn, but full of eager anticipation. She was so 
interested that she forgot all about Madeline Ward 
| till a familiar voice began “Santa Lucia”; then she 
turned, with a half-amused, half-astonished look, 
to her friend. 
| “You don’t mean —”’ Laura began. 
| Molly nodded. “I should know that voice in a 
thousand,” she returned. “But I never realized 
| that it meant this. Perhaps I shall not mind it so 
| much hereafter.” Her glance swept the happy 
| listening faces. 
| A wave of applause filled the room as the last 
| notes of “Santa Lucia” died away, and part of it 
came from Molly’s corner. 
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THE BIRD THAT HATES DARKNESS. 
Fe a great many years the annual migration 


of the birds, although a perfectly familiar fact, 

was shrouded in a good deal of mystery. 
Except in the case of a few birds like the robin, 
which winters not very far south of its summer 
home, no one knew where the song-birds or the 
shore-birds went in the fall, or when they began 
their northward flight again in the spring. 


But the subject has been carefully and ently 
studied by so many observers and naturalists that 
it is no_ longer impossible to answer these ques, 
tions. We have learned that the cliff-swallows 
and blackpoll warblers spend their winters in 
tropical South America; the guéen plover, 
which nests on the shores of the arctic sea, winters 
eight thousand miles boy in Argentina; that the 
searlet tanager is to be found in December and 
January in Ecuador and Peru, and the bobolink in 
southern Brazil. 

It used to be thought that the golden plover bore 
off the palm for length of flight between summer 
Gosgrapht Magasine swrends teat distinction to 

awards stinction 
the ois tom This bird breeds as far north 
can find an g stable on which to construct 
its nest; it has been found within seven and a half 
degrees of the pole 
itself. And that nest 
was found surrounded 
by a wall of newly 
fallen snow, which the 
mother bird had eare- 
fully scooped out from 
round her chick. 

The tern arrives in 
the far nofth about 
June 15th, and leaves 
again for the south 
| toward the last of 
August, when the 
young are able to fly strongly. Two or three 
months later the birds are to be found skirting the 
edge of the antarctic continent, eleven thousand 
miles away. . 

What their track is over that vast space no one 
yet knows. A few individuals are occasionally 
seen sions the New England or Long Island coasts 
in the fall, but the flocks of thousands and thou- 
sands of these rious birds which alternate 
from pole to pole have never been met by an 
trained observer competent to learn their preferre 
path and their time schedule. They must travel 
at least a hundred and fifty miles each day—apart 
from their flights in search or in pursuit of food— 
toc them within ten or twelve weeks from one 
end of the world to the other. 

The arctic terns enjoy more hours of sunlight 
than any other creatures on the globe. The sun 
never sets during their stay at their northern 
nesting-grounds, and during their stay in the south 
they have two months of continuous sunlight and 

ractical daylight fortwo months more. The birds 
ve twenty-four hours of daylight for between 
six and eight months of the year. 








AN ARCTIC TERN ON HER NEST. 
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SOME HUMBLE PLANTAGENETS. 


T is the fashion nowadays for respectable 
American families to find that one of their an- 
cestral lines is of royal descent. Sometimes 

there are gaps in the succession, which the gene- 
alogist must stop up with ingenious hypotheses. 
But sometimes, too, the drop of royal blood is 
really there; for all the descendants of kings are 
not princes or even peers of the realm! A con- 
tributor to the New York Times gives these inter- 
esting examples of the humble stations in which 
they may occasionally be found. 

Sir Bernard Burke, in his “Vicissitudes of Fam- 
ilies,” remarks: ‘“‘What race in Europe surpassed 
in royal position, personal achievement or roman- 
tie adventure our Leen gy equally wise and 
valiant, no less renowned in the cabinet than in 
the field? Yet as late as 1637 the great- dson 
of Margaret Plantagenet, herself daughter and 
heir of George, Duke of Clarence ( brother of Rich- 
ard III), was acobbler at nouns in Shropshire. 

“Among the descendants 0: Edward I was a 


| 
} 
| 





| butcher and a toll-gatherer, and among the 
| descendants of Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of 
| Gloucester, son of Edward III, was a Mr. Penny, 
| sexton at St. George’s, London—a strange descent 
from sword and scepter to Ly and pick.” 
| “On December 22, 1560, died an old man, a brick- 
layer, named Richard mm Bie who was 
| believed to be a son of Richard III, King of Eng- 
|land. He was a person of education, and read 
| books in the Latin. He said, althou shy and 
| uncommunicative, that in his earliest years he 





boarded with a schoolmaster, and was occasionally 
visited by a gentleman who paid regularly for his 
board and education, but did not let him know 
his a 

This gentleman took him when sixteen years old 
on a joumey to a stately house, where another 
person of distinguished appearance, wearing a 
star and the Order of the Garter, conversed kindly 
with ‘him, and then dismissed him t was no 

eat while after, he said, that he was brought 

efore the king in his tent in the midst of his army, 
and was surprised to find him the same distin- 
guished person he had met before. 

The k ng Richard I11,—for this was on the eve 
of Boswo h field—embraced him, acinowietess 
him as his son, and said that if he survived the 
battle about to be fought the son should be pro- 
vided for. But he warned the son, in the event of 
his defeat and death, to conceal the relationship, 
for it would be sure to be fatal to him. The son 
said that after the battle he made his way to 
Leicester and saw a dead man brought in naked, 
laid across a horse, and learned that it was the 
monarch he had seen the day before at the head of 
a gallant army. 


THE JOURNEY 


By Yohn Clair Minot. 
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IRDS are singing by the road; 
Paling in the sunrise fades a lingering 
star; 
Bright the morning; light the load ; 
And oh, the joy of faring far! 


Passed the mill, and passed the mart; 
Shadows dim the pathway climbing to the 
west ; 
Weary hill and weary heart; 
And lo! the lights of home, and rest. 
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AT THE EDGE OF A SHOWER. 


‘“ OME of the yarns that Hen Bassley tells,” 

S mused Mr. Caleb Peaslee, “sound almost 

prob’ble when a man’s listenin’ to ’em, but 

when he gets away from Hen and kinder sorts 

out the truth from the part that any reason’ble 

man knows ain’t so—well, I d’know. I oughtn’t 
to doubt his word, I s’pose, and much more —’”’ 


“What’s Hen Bassley been tellin’ you now?” 
broke in Mr. Siggers, impatiently. 

“Well,” Caleb , Slowly, “I’ve ben hearing 
about a wonderful horse that Hen owned before 
he came to this town to live, and about his being 
ketched out in a truly remark’ble shower of rain 
one time when he was drivin’ that horse —”’ 

“Ain’t anythin’ hard t’ believe in that part of his 
story,” observed Mr. Siggers. “I’ve been ketched 
that way forty times.” 

“In the forty times you never had an experi- 
ence like this one of Henr’s,” said Caleb, —- 
“He was coming home from Bangor, and down in 
Brewer he stopped somewheres and got a pig, and 
he put the pig in a tight box in the tail of his 
market-wagon and nailed some burlap over_the 
top of the box so’s’t the pig shouldn’t get out. Hen 
hurried some on account of a black shower that 
was comin’ up—one of those downpourin’ showers 

drown out oveeyaing right under ’em and 
break off short, and leave dry dust a foot deep off 
to one side—you’ve seen ’em time and again.’ 

“Uh-huh!” agreed*Mr. Siggers. 

“Well,” Caleb resumed, “‘the shower was right 
on him when he got into the wagon and got his 
reins gathered up. He was there on Peaceable 
Flat in Brewer, and you know there’s a long 
stretch of level road there, and he could hear the 
shower roarin’ sens over by the Red Bridge. He 
didn’t have any whip along, and it took him some 
little time to get the horse under way,—larrupin’ 
the animal with the end of the reins,—and by the 
time they got agoin’ good, the shower had ketched 
the hind part of the wagon where the pig was. 

“Hen was on the seat in the front of the 
wagon, and he my dry as a bone, with the front 
wheels kickin’ up dust and the hind wheels rollin’ 
in mud, an’ in that way he came the whole length 
of Peaceable Flat and up to the Bend, and there 
the wind took a different cant, and the shower 
sheered off to the no’th, and went off Veazie way, 
and Hen stopped his horse and got down to loo 
after his Pig 

“As I you,” observed Caleb, “the box was 
a tight box, and it would hold water. Hen took off 
the burlap to see how the pig had stood the ride, 
and he found the pig dead as a smelt. Yes, sir, 
drownded. You see, it had rained into the box all 
the way, and had rained it full,—soaked throu: 
the burlap, you know,—and of course the pig 
couldn’t get out, ’count of the burlap. The ai ge 
of the shower overhung the wagon just enough 
cover the box—not enough to wet Hen, except 
mebbe a spatter or two. The shower couldn’t 
gain another inch on Hen, and Hen couldn’t get 
away fr’m the shower. 

en says it’s always ben his belief,” concluded 
Caleb, “an’ is t’ this day, that if he’d had a 4 
whalebone whip with him that day he e’d have 
saved that pig.’ 
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COASTING THE RAPIDS. 


TEAMBOATING in New Zealand, to judge 
S by Charles Edward Russell’s account of it in 

the Twentieth Century Magazine, has in it 
more excitement than relaxation. The swift water- 
courses that come down from the lofty backbone 
of the islands are full of rapids that can keep the 
most skilful pilot on the anxious seat until they 
have been successfully “run.” This is the story 
of such an achievement somewhere on the Wan- 
ganui River: 


The captain, a sunburned and active young Scot, 
stands at the -¥- wheel forward on the “apes 
deck, whence he can see bow and stern. Two 
stout Maori youths sit on the forecastle; two 
hover above the rudder; all are armed with long, 
iron-shod poles that are to be objects of your 
anxious concern before the voyage is done. 

The boat is slipping smoothly along the unri 
pled reach. You look up of a sudden and cate 
_— breath. The rapid is directly in front of you, 

e steamer is tearing into it; and how can any 
vessel get through such a place? Here goes the 
narrow stream, roaring and singing past the 
rocks; ~— can see the * bottom —— ere; it 
looks only an inch or two from the surface. 

The whole ting pitches visibly downward; 
beyond, at a lower level, shines the smooth, dark- 

en surface of the next reach. The en and 

ne silver are beautiful; the singing of the water is 
music; but for these you care not, for you see 
lainly that in another moment the boat, even now 
urehing su pestively, will be rolled over like a log, 
and you will be grasping at some boulder in the 


Meanwhile the captain spins the wheel back and 
forth like a squirrel’s cage, with his gaze fixed 
sz upon the water just ahead, as if he read 

roug 








brown Maoris stand forward and aft, with their 
les in their hands. As the boat plunges into the 
rst line of boiling breakers, the bow sinks under 
ou, the swift current catches the stern and slings 
t sidewise. A tremendous clatter arises, the boat 
eareens and shakes as if she were falling apart, 
and you, standing on the upper deck and ‘nerv- 
ously holding the d-rail, give yourself up for 
lost, for the Keel is already traveling on the rocks 
and vel of the bottom. 

“Nowthen! Nowthen!” yells the captain. The 
Maoris put their strength upon the poles. Just as 
the craft seems sliding sidewise into the boulders 
that line her path she slips out through the pas- 
sage into the placid green and silver of the next 
reach, and the captain, ome the jingle bell 
settles down to a cup of tea, holding the whee 
with one hand. You could not touch bottom here 
with the Statue of Liberty. 

If 1 can read men better than rapids, the Scot 
himself is not always sure how he is coming out of 
these tangles. Sometimes his quick, rasping orders 
to the Maoris have the ragged edge of anxiety, 
and his er 0! with hands and feet ai 
the wheel indicates a considerable concern. Once 

heard him mutter under his breath the national 
slogan, “‘I hae ma doots! I hae ma doots!”’ as we 
shot into a particularly abominable piece of water. 

The channel, no more ide enough for the 
little hull, turned sharply at the bottom of the 
slide; and I had something rather worse than 
doubis as the boat went sidewise down, seeing 
what was ahead for her. If in an instant she can 

ther full speed ahead, she can slip through; 
otherwise, — she will strike her side agains’ 
the reef and capsize. 

“Now then, Jumbo,” shouts the captain, as he 
a with one hand for the engine-bell, “give it to 

er!” The propeller buzzes, the Maoris, with feet 
braced, tug at the B hey seem to be too 
late. Witha bang, the boat hits the bank, careens 
far over, and amid the startled screams of the 
passengers, slides off into the deep water and goes 
safely on her yer. I conclude that that pilot must 
be a master of his craft; of a score of places, he is 
able to hit the bank at the single spot that is safe. 


ze 
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WHY HUGO WAS LOVED. 


FRENCHMAN, writing recently upon “The 
A Mendicants of Paris,” recalls a pretty anec- 

dote of Victor Hugo and a blind beggar. The 
beggar was an old soldier, very feeble and quite 
sightless, who was led every day by his little 
granddaughter to a certain street corner, where 
he waited patiently for such scanty alms as the 
hurrying public might drop into a small box that 
hung from his neck. 


One day a Foun of gentlemen halted near him, 
chatting, and he heard the name by which they 
called the one who lingered longest. Reachin 
forward as he, too, was about to go, he caugh 
him by the coat. 

“What do you want, my good man?” asked the 
gentleman. “I have alre y given you two sous.” 

“Yes, monsieur, and I have thanked you,” re- 
aon the veteran. “It is something else that I 


“What is it?” 

“Verses.” 

“You shall have them,” said the gentleman; 
and he kept his word. The next day the blind 
soldier bore on his breast a placard with a stanza 
to which was oo the name of Victor Hugo; 
and the alms in the box were quintupled. The 
lines may be thus translated: 


Like Belisarius and like Homer blind, 
Led by a young child on his pathway dim, 
The hand that aids his need, pitying and kind, 
He will not see, but God will see for him. 
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WHEN CECIL RHODES WAS POOR. 


T tests credulity to associate the Cecil Rhodes 
| of South African fame with the makeshifts of 

poverty. But that is just what Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
William Butler, G. C. B., has done, in his recently 
published “Autobiography,” by the means of an 
amusing story which, incidentally, contains a neat 
bit of characterization. 


“When Cecil and I were young,” the late Col. 
Frank Rhodes once said to Sir William, “there 
wasn’t too much money or too many things among 
us. One day Cecil came and asked me to let him 
have one of my shirts, as he wanted to go to an 
evening party in London. 

“Well, | wanted the shirt myself that evening, 
and told him he couldn’t have it. He said nothing, 
but 1 knew he didn’t like losing a chance, so 
watched him. 

“T saw him off to the train. He had neither the 
shirt on him nor had he bag or baggage with 
him. But when I got home I thought I'd go to the 
drawer and just make sure of my shirt. It was 


gone! 

“Cecil came back that night. ‘Well, Cecil,’ I 
said to him, _ won over that shirt of mine; but 
just tell me how you did it, for it wasn’t on you 
when you left here, and Fe had no parcel with 
you. t did you do with it?’ 

“He chuckled a little. ‘I put it on under my old 
one,’ he said. — 

“That's Cecil,” Colonel Rhodes concluded, with 
dry appreciation. 


HOW ONE WORD WAS BORN. 


HE two friends had been dining on divers 
and sundry strange dishes at the ‘‘Cedars of 
Lebanon” Café, in the Syrian quarter of New 

York. So, at least, the Sun asserts. They were 
drinking their coffee, thick with coal-black 
grounds, and wondering whether they really 
enjoyed it, when Smithers suddenly cried out: 


ee Pataug!” 
The waiter hurried away, and came back pres- 
ently bringing an ordinary corkscrew. 

“I was just Ly oe said Smithers to his com- 
panion, “‘the truth of the story that the first cork- 
screw seen in Beirut was brought there by a 

ee. It was a patented American contrap- 
tion, and_the Syrians were amazed at its conve- 
nience. They spelled out on it the mystic words, 
‘Pat. Aug. ’76,’ and took that to be the name of the 
implement. ow I believe the story that pataug 
is its name all over the Levant.” 
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UNFORTUNATE MAN! 


TSY surveyed with puzzled eyes a sentence 
in his reading lesson. At last he raised his 
hand. 


“Well, Patsy, what is it?” inquired the teacher. 

“What is a feebly, Miss Marsh?” - 

“A feebly!” repeated Miss Marsh, in astonished 
tones. “ t do you mean, Patsy? Feebly is an 
adverb, not a noun.” 

Patsy was unconvinced. “It’s something that 
grows,” he said. ‘It says so here.” 

“Bring me your book,” said the mystified 
teacher. 

Laboriously Patsy read out the sentence: “The 


it and scanned the stones beneath. The | —man—had a feebly, growing down—on—his chin.” 

















THE SNOW-HOUSE. 


BY CLARA PINCKNEY. 


” H, just look at the snow!’’ cried Dannie, when he 
came down-stairs on the morning after the first 
big storm. ‘‘What a frolic I’ll have in it!’’ 

‘*‘Why not make a snow-house in the yard?’’ suggested 
his father. ‘‘It would be a lot more fun than just having 
a frolic in the snow the way old Tige does. ’’ 

“*T don’t believe I know how to build 
one,’’ said Dannie, doubtfully. 

“Tt is not hard,’’ said his father, ‘‘even 
if we cannot do it as the Eskimos do.’’ 

‘*How do they do it?’’ asked Dannie, 
eagerly. 

‘*In the far north, where they live, the 
winds are very strong, and pack“ the drift- 
ing snow solidly into the valleys and low 
places. So when the Eskimos build a snow-house,—or 
igloo, as they call it,—they use their hunting-knives to 
cut out large blocks of this closely packed snow. They 
use great skill in placing these blocks upon each other 
until the walls and roof are made. They can make a com- 
fortable shelter in a surprisingly short time in this way, 
when night or a storm overtakes them at a distance from 
their villages. ’’ 

‘*But how can we build a snow-house?’’ asked Dannie. 

His father went to the window and looked out over the 
yard. ‘‘There is no drift large enough,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
we can make a big drift there in the middle of the yard by 
piling up the snow that we shovel out of the path. Then 
we can dig out the inside of the pile, like a cave, and our 
snow-house will be made. ’’ 

Dannie could hardly wait until breakfast was over, and 
then he worked more eagerly than he ever had before in 
helping his father clear the wide path to the front gate. 
The snow was heavy and damp, and this was very fortu- 
nate for their plans. If it had been light and dry, it would 
not have been possible to make a cave in the big pile which 
.quickly grew up beside the path. 

When the path was finished, the pile of snow was as 
high as his father’s head, and had been packed together 
as solidly as they could place it. Then with great care 
they hollowed out the pile until a cave was made into 
which both could crawl. Then his father went off to his 
work, and Dannie worked on alone, making the inside of 
the snow-house much larger and higher, and carrying to 
the other side of the path all the snow that he took out. 

Dannie’s sister, Margarie, camé out to watch him, and 
a little later two of his friends, Robert and Billy Parsons, 
came over and were invited to share the house with him. 
Even old Tige took an interest in it, and it was great sport 
for all of them. Part of the time the house was a fort, 
and the boys had an exciting snowball battle which Tige 
did not enjoy at all. 

The next day Margarie begged her mother to let her give 
a little party in the snow-house, with the boys as her 
guests. An old blanket was placed on the floor 
for a carpet. A little table was properly set, 
and the party was a great success, except that 
there was not much food left for dear old Tige. 

Margarie had just gone out into the path 
with the dishes, and the boys were still inside 
the house, when, with no warning at all, the 
snow roof overhead came down upon them. out there coasting! 

How they laughed and shouted as they You see, the day before, her mother had 
scrambled out of the snow, for the fun of such | told her she must sew four squares together 
a happening more than made up for the loss of | before she could go out and play in the 
the house. Tige, too, thought it was all a part | snow, and she had not wanted to a bit! She 
of the regular program, and raced back and | just hurried through with her stitches as fast 
forth across through the yard and the ruins | as ever she could, taking long ones, and poor 
of the house, barking loudly all the time. ones—any kind so as to make those four pieces 

‘*Having the roof fall in is the best part of | stay together. Then she had skipped gaily 
a snow-house,’’ declared Dannie, ‘‘but I am | out to try her sled on the fresh white snow. 
glad it waited till the party was over. Next 





BY ELSIE 


DITH sighed as she laid down her patch- 
work for the fortieth and fourth time. 
What merry fun the children were having 





THE TASK. 
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THE ACORN IN 
THE JAR. 


BY MARION HALLOWELL. 


OBBIE and his mother 
B were taking a long walk 

in the park that afternoon. 
It was Saturday, and Bobbie 
was wishing that every day 
could be a holiday from school. 
‘*T just hate school, anyway,’’ 
he stoutly declared, ‘‘and I 
don’t believe it does me any 
good to study the old books and 
maps and things!’’ 

His mother had scarcely time 
to begin an explanation of the 
many benefits of school, when Bobbie ran from the path 
“to pick up a handful of acorns which had fallen from 
a great oak. They were something new to him, and he 
was full of questions about oaks and acorns until they 
reached home. 

‘And does a big oak-tree grow from one of these little 
acorns ?’’ asked Bobbie. 

‘*Certainly, my dear,’’ said his mother. 
big man grows from a little boy.’’ 

A few days later, in cleaning up Bobbie’s room, his 
mother came upon a small glass jar with one of the acorns 
in it. Nothing else was in the jar—just the little acorn, 
and the cover tightly fastened on. She asked him about it 
when he came from school that night. 

**Well, you see,’’ explained Bobbie, carefully, ‘‘I want 
one of those big oak-trees, like the one in the park, and so 
I put the acorn in the jar where I can watch it grow, and 
where it will be safe. ’’ 

His mother looked at him thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then she took him in her lap. ‘‘That is not the way 
that an oak-tree grows from an acorn,’’ she said. ‘‘It 
must first be planted in the warm earth, and then it must 
have sun and air and rain for many years before it will 
become such an oak as we saw in the park. That is the 
law of nature, and an acorn in a jar will never become 
an oak. And it is just the same with a boy as withan 
acorn. ’’ 

‘*‘What do you mean ?’’ broke in Bobbie. 

‘**T mean that the boy must go to school and learn many 
things before he can become the right kind of a man,’’ 
answered his mother. *‘*The boy has to have the years of 
school, just as the acorn has to have the years of warm 
earth and sunshine and rain. In both cases it is the 
law of nature, and there is no other way. Do you under- 
stand ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I think I do,’’ said Bobbie, slowly. ‘‘I never 
thought before that we grow the same way the trees and 
plants do. I suppose if I didn’t study and learn things 
I would always be like a little boy, and not know 

things like father. ’’ 

The next morning he carefully planted his 
acorn in a sunny corner of the garden, and then 
whistled cheerfully as he started off. for school. 


‘Just as a 


C. PRAY. 


But did she enjoy those extra minutes gained 
by doing her work carelessly? At the time, 
I am afraid she thought she did! But when 
the next day came, her mother handed her 
back her patchwork sadly, because she loved | 1. 
her little girl, and was sorry to find she had | I’m neari 
been a shirk, and told her she must do it | I’m like th 
over, and with the very neatest stitches. The hero we rather expected to-morrow, 

And that is why she stopped often and “ae Presets te ~ “an our sorrow 
sighed, and her work seemed to go on very | 7) the pantry I saw a red herring, Just one. 
slowly indeed. She made up her mind praia The butcher and baker have come and they’re 


gone. 
and there that it always pays to do one’s | Here’s Dinah. “There’s company coming to 
very best the first time. bi” 


dine! 
| The faith that I see in her face restores mine. 
| 





PUZZLES. 


CONCEALED SQUARE-WORDS. 


distracted. Oh, what shall I do? 
e old woman who lived in a shoe. 





time, if I want the house to last longer I will * 
be careful not to dig out too much snow from 


the inside. ’’ 
— SS 


WHO IS SHE? 


BY ALICE L. CARSON. 


Perhaps you Know the little girl 
Who's always losing things; 

Her head is in a constant whirl— 
Her property has wings. 


” ELL us a story, Uncle Fred, ’’ said Billy 
and Tom, one evening after supper. 

‘* Let me see, ’’ said Uncle Fred. ‘‘T’ll 
tell you about an Indian camp I made once. 
First I took an old mirror with a wooden 
frame. The mirror was for the water, of 
course, for an Indian camp must be near a 
pond or stream. The frame, with its wooden 
back, makes a good base for the camp. Then 
I got some clay and made the bank and the 
ground where the camp stood by putting the 
clay on the mirror except where I wanted 
the water to show. I modeled the clay to 
look like the banks of a stream, and then I 
covered it all over with moss that I collected 
in the woods, and covered the frame of the 
mirror with moss, too. I made the forest of 
balsam twigs and birch twigs. 

‘*In the center of the forest was a clearing 
for the camp, and an open space down to the 
water’s edge. In the clearing I set up some 


She's very sure she puts away 
Each article in place, 
But when she wants them they're 
astray, 
And thus begins the chase: 


“O mother, have you seen my hat? 
It's nearly half past eight. 

I thought ‘twas earlier than that— 
I'm sure I shall be late! 





“And where's my coat? I hung it there 
Upon that hook last night. 

Well, yes, perhaps ‘twas on the chair, 
Or under it—you're right. 


| skins. 


teepees, made of butcher’s paper, to look like | 
I painted the sides of the wigwam | use half almonds or peanuts, if you didn’t eat 
| with little Indian designs that I found in a| them. Their robes I made of brown paper, 


——— Loa | 


AN INDIAN CAMP. 


BY ROBERT SEAVER. 





| “Distressing? Oh, no! See the cans on that 
shelf? 
The dinner’ll be good, for I’ll cook it myself.” 


2. INITIALS. 
Entire, I trouble you with pain; 
With h, I rattle on the roof; 
With m, a service millions use ; 
With n, your fingers furnish proof; 
With r, I am a bar of steel; 
With s, a sailing craft I speed; 
With t, I’m bushy, if a squirrel’s; 
ith w, I weep, indeed. 


together, and spread the bow and stern apart 
with pieces of toothpicks. Paddles, bows, 
arrows, spears and all sorts of Indian things 
can be whittled out. 

‘‘T remember I made some turtles out of 
raisins, with cloves stuck in for head and legs, 
but I am afraid you boys couldn’t do that. 
I’m afraid the turtles wouldn’t stay in camp 
long—somebody would eat them. I’m sure 


3. INSERTED LETTERS. 
Insert not heavy into a deed and change to 
| much pleased; part of a tree to gone on shore; 
art of a fish to described; a portion to left; low 
© behaved ; a trial to hated; an exploit to beaten ; 
a fight to paid; a harbor to exiled; part of an 
animal to told; meager to discoursed; to smooth 










somebody ate mine the very first day.’’ 

‘*But, Uncle Fred, ’’ said Billy, ‘‘you haven’t 
told us how you made the Indians!’ 

“Why, no, that’s so,’? said Uncle Fred. | 
‘*An Indian camp without Indians wouldn’t | 
be much fun. When I made mine, I used | 
little acorns for their heads. The sharp point 
makes a fine nose, and I cut out a mouth with 
my jack-knife, and stuck in bits of rice for 
eyes. The. body I made of a piece of wire 
forked at the bottom for legs, and with another 
twisted round at the top for arms. The feet 
were made of pieces of acorn meats. You could 





book, and I also whittled out a totem-pole, just | and I gave them beautiful feather ornaments 


“Some pixie hid my books there. No, 
I'm sure it wasn’t I. it up in the middle of the clearing. 

Hat, coat, gloves, books—a kiss! And so| ‘‘In every Indian village there are lots of 
I'm ready now. Good-by!" | dogs, and I made mine out of peanuts, with 


ee _ - F 

What work and worry she could spare | birch bark, but brown paper is just as good if 
Herself, and others, too, 

By just a little thought and care. 


Now, can this girl be you? 


| were painted with Indian designs, too. 





like one I saw in the book, colored it, and set | by taking small feathers that I found in the 


hen-yard, peeling off the sides and gluing 
them on the head and down the back of the 
robe. ‘They will stand anywhere by pushing 


| bits of matches for legs. Canoes I made of | the wires ‘into the moss and clay.’’ 


“O Uncle Fred,’ said Billy, ‘‘that’s the 


| you can’t get bark. The bows of the canoes | best story you ever told—and I’m going out | 
I cut | after school to-morrow and get all the things 
the canoes out in one piece, fastened the ends | I can find for a camp!’’ 


to saddened ; a tube to subtracted; a plaything to 
discussed ; an abode to left suddenly. 


4. CHARADE. 
= first a word contentment shows; 
hope you’ll find it in my third; 
7 never older grows. 
My whole a greeting heard. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Chalets, latches, satchel ; recall, caller, cellar; 
relating, altering, triangle. 
2. Era, gear, range, manger, manager. 


3. Trust, thrust; fame, flame; cot, cost; pea, 
plea. 
4. 1. F II. o 
SUE FAD 
FUNNY OABI8 
END DIN 
Y 8 


5. De-test, de-vice, de-spot, de-serve, de-sire, 
de-part, de-fray, de-main, de-face, de-crease, de- 
compose, de-note, de-pose, de-light, de-fence, de- 
cent, de-bit, de-fame, de-press, de-lay, de-range, 
de-cipher, de-camp. 

6. 1. Band, age—bandage. 11. Cat, a mount— 
catamount. 111. Chest, nut—chestnut. 

7. I. GRAVE II. 

ROWEN 
AWARD 





em jc 
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lyst GREAT AUNTS 





aunts had lost their money, and what 

was worse, everybody said that his bad, 
although well-meant, advice had caused them 
to lose it. Still worse, everybody said that 
inasmuch as the aunts had taken care of Mr. 
Arnold when he was a boy, be was the only 
relative who should ‘‘lend a hand’’ now. And 
of course everybody could not make a mistake. 

So the little cottage of the aunts was rented, 
furnished, to pay the interest on the mortgage, 
and it was arranged that the old ladies should 
thenceforth make their home in New York 
with the Arnolds, for their nephew had lost 
money, too, and must take care of them as 
cheaply as possible. 

Edith Arnold shrugged her pretty shoulders 
and made a little face as her sister Katharine 
started down-stairs to meet the new members 
of the family. 

Aunt Maria was short and stout, and ought 
to have worn the blithe expression of coun- 
tenance usually attributed to people of her 
build, but she wore something very different. 
Aunt Harriet was tall and thin. Energy and 
resolution were written on every feature of her 
plain face, and she had snapping little black 
eyes that peered inquisitively into each face in 
turn. 

Katharine and Edith escorted them at once 
to their room. Aunt Maria walked to the 
window and looked out with watery blue eyes. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, plaintively, at last, ‘‘here’s 
everything man has made, and nothing God 
has made, except that pateh of blue sky up 
there. At home the trees are loaded with fruit, 
and our sitting-room window looks right out 
into our little orchar 

Aunt Harriet had been gazing round the 
room with interest, but not with any pleasure. 
Suddenly she walked to the bed, and doubling 
up one bony fist, drove: it hard into the mat- 
tress. 

‘*Well, welll’? she ejaculated. Then she 
disappeared within the depths of the closet. 

‘‘Don’t your ma hang her bonnet on a 
bottle?’’ she inquired, popping her head into 
the reom again. 

Katharine laughed. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ she said. 

‘*Well, I do declare!’’ exclaimed Aunt Har- 
riet. ‘‘I’ll hang it on a bed-post till I can. 
Bless my soul, there ain’t any bed - post, 
either ! 

‘‘Never mind,’’ she continued, with a tone 
and expression which suggested that she was 
determined to be jolly under what were cer- 
tainly the most trying circumstances of her life. 
‘-It’?ll take a little while to get used to new- 
fangled nofions, but, dear me, you can get used 
to anything !’’ 

Meanwhile Aunt Maria sat by the window, 
looking out on the things man had made, and 
weeping in a gentle, comfortable fashion that 
hinted at real enjoyment in the exercise. Edith 
had already fled, and Katharine soon followed 
her. 

‘*They are dreadful!’’ said Edith, half- 
crying. ‘‘Each is worse than the other !’’ 

At dinner fresh trials and surprises awaited 
the visitors. They longed for their tea and 
toast, slice of cold meat, with cake and mar- 
malade or preserves at the close of the meal. 
At the table they met for the first time Tom, 
the eldest son, now a teller in a bank, and 
during the evening they learned that Edith 
was sixteen and in the Conservatory of Music; 
that Katharine was eighteen, and had been 
graduated from the public schools a year ago, 
and that she had been saving money from 
her allowance, and putting away every gift of 
money for four years, and giving drawing 
lessons the last year, so that she might be able 
to spend two months in Great Britain next 


r ‘HERE was no help for it! Mr. Arnold’s 


, Summer under the care of a former teacher. 


Katharine accompanied the aunts again 
to their-room at the close of the evening, to see 
that they had everything for their comfort. 
Then she retired to the communicating room 
occupied by herself and Edith. She was soon 
aware, from Aunt Maria’s groans, that that 
lady was again in trouble. 

‘‘T’ll take my death of cold on this bed!’’ 
she wailed. ‘‘Oh, to think of Susan Evans 
sleeping on my best feather bed this very 
minute, and me shivering on this hard mat- 
tress! And I’m hungry, too. What a shame 
to spoil good meat with heaven only knows 
what-—‘beef ally mud’ they called it; and the 
pepper-pot—red pepper, too—had been emptied 
into that soup, and there was some awful 


I really expected Agnes would apologize. ’’ 
Katharine turned to Edith for sympathy, 
but she was already asleep. 


The guests spent the following day in their | 





half-hour alone after dinner in the little den, 
and Mr. Arnold had just settled himself in the 
easy chair, when the door opened and Aunt 
Maria walked in. 

‘‘Now this is real cheerful and cozy,’’ she 
said, seating herself before the open fireplace, 
and drawing from her work-basket a pipe and 
little bag. 

‘*T’ve been havin’ a hard spell of asthma 
to-day, and nothing does me as much good as 
to smoke these herbs. ’’ 

So saying, she proceeded to fill the pipe with 
stramonium leaves. 

‘‘Tt’s much nicer to have company than te 
smoke alone,’’ continued Aunt Maria. ‘*But 
I smoke regular now, and I don’t doubt I’ll 
be a sight better for it.’’ 

Mrs. Arnold choked and coughed, and her 
eyes smarted from the pungent smoke, but 
Aunt Maria did not heed it. Enlivened by 
the cheerfulness of her surroundings, she took 
the burden of the conversatién upon herself. 

Things were not much better when they 
repaired to the sitting-room, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold usually played 
games with the young people or 
listened to music or reading. Katha- 
rine read aloud from ‘‘ The Country 
of the Pointed Firs,’’ thinking the 
selection might suit the aunts. It 
suited too well. Aunt Maria was 
constantly reminded of some inci- 
dent which had to be told then and 
there. 

At last, in despair, Katharine 
asked Edith to play something; but 
even then Aunt Maria’s tongue ran 
on. 

‘*There may be some tune to 
that,’’ she said, in an injured tone, 
at the close of the piece, ‘‘but it’s 
so tangled up with quirls and quirks 
that it ain’t easy to pick out.”” 

‘*Whenever I thought I’d just got 
hold of one end of it,’ said Aunt 
Harriet, ‘‘Edith came skittering 
along with the right hand and jerked 
it away, and then went thundering 
down on it with the left hand, and 
buried it under a pile of rubbish. ’’ 

‘*That was Mendelssohn!’’ cried 
Edith. 

“*T don’t care whose son he is,’’ 
said Aunt Harriet, firmly. ‘‘A man 
who can’t keep a tune hasn’t a mite 
of music in him.’’ 

‘*Give them a tune, Edith,’’ said 
her father, laughing. 

Edith began Schubert’s ‘‘Sere- 
nade,’’ her father’s favorite song. Evidently 
it was not Aunt Maria’s favorite, but she 
listened more quietly. 

‘*How do you like that?’’ inquired Mr. 
Arnold. 

‘Well, if I was to speak my mind,’’ said 
Aunt Maria, ‘‘I’d say that if I was waked up 
by that serenade I’d say, ‘Be still!’ at the 
very outset. It’s a dreadful screaming, screech- 
ing thing, and it makes your voice sharp, 
Edith. ’’ 

‘After this there was a decided coldness 
between Edith and her aunts. Music was the 
passion of her life, and she foolishly magnified 
the slight which she had received. Aunt 
Harriet tried in vain to appease her, but Edith 
haughtily refused all overtures to peace. Aunt 
Maria openly resented her behavior. 

It was soon evident that a revolution had 
taken place in the Arnold home. The young 
friends who had been in the habit of dropping 
in during the evening to play games and hear 
Edith sing gradually ceased to come. Tom 
spent his evenings elsewhere, and even Mr. 
Arnold began to find it very quiet and 
comfortable to read his evening paper at the 
elub. 

One morning Aunt Harriet entered Mrs. 
Arnold’s room in great excitement. ‘‘Why, 
Agnes!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘There’s somebody 
dead next door !’’ 

‘*] did not know any one was ill there,’’ 
replied Mrs. Arnold. ‘‘We don’t know much 
about our neighbors. ’’ 

‘*Well, of course you’!l go right over now,’’ 
insisted Aunt Harriet. 

‘*F cannot; I’ve not even a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the family.’’ 

‘*Fiddlesticks !’’ cried Aunt Harriet. ‘‘What 
difference does that make when people are sick 


| and dead ?’” 
blunder about what they called salad, —I should 
think from the smell there was oil in it,—and | 


‘Tt makes all the difference in the world in 
New York,’’ said Katharine. ‘‘They don’t 
want any interference from us.’’ 

“*T never heard anything so cold-blooded and 
heathenish in my life!’’ exclaimed Aunt Har- 
riet, with flashing eyes. ‘‘I shall go myself 


room, unpacking their trunks and bestowing | this minute !’’ 


their valuables in closet and bureau drawers, | 


Katharine giving them such assistance as she 
could render. 
a little at home in their new abode. 


By evening they seemed to feel | 
‘it was evident that her call had not been a 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold always enjoyed a quiet | 


And go she did, in spite of the remonstrances 
of both Mrs. Arnold and Katharine. 
She was not gone long, and when she returned 


pleasant one. She was very quiet during 








luncheon, and did not read her letters and 
comment on them as she usually did at that 
time, but took them up-stairs unopened. 
Katharine soon followed her, and found her 
weeping over her letters. 

‘*Why, Aunt Harriet!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
didn’t know you ever cried !’’ 

“I’ve been waitin’ all my life for Maria to 
stop talking and crying long enough to give 
me a chance, but I guess my turn ought to 
come round about once in ten years.’’ 

‘I’m afraid they were unkind to you next 
door,”’’ said Katharine, ‘‘but you see our ways 
are different here. ’’ 

‘““That’s it,’’ said Aunt Harriet. ‘‘Every- 
thing is different, and the people are different, 
and we are old women and used to our own 
ways and our own folks, and we miss ’em, 
and we’re too old to learn. We’re lonesome, 
deary. We’re longing for the old friends. 
And so these letters made me cry to-day. 
They want us, and you— Why, deary, don’t 
you s’pose I know we’ve turned this house 
upside down? We’re all square pegs in round 


holes now. Don’t you s’pose I know Maria’s 
‘tryin’? But it doesn’t worry me at home. I 


just let her have her moods. If I see she’s 
getting more comfort out of grumbling and 
erying some days, why, I just let her enjoy 
herself in her own way, and that’s half the 
secret’ of getting along with folks, anyhow. ’’ 


Drawn By W. A. MCCULLOUGH 





KATHARINE’S BRIGHT, RESOLUTE FACE GREW VERY 
GRAVE AND GENTLE. 


‘*What was Aunt Maria crying so much for 
yesterday ?’’ inquired Katharine. 

“Oh, that was the anniversary of Brother 
Andrew’s death. He died when he was a 
baby, and Maria never saw him, but she keeps 
all the anniversaries. ’’ 

Katharine laughed, and Aunt Harriet joined 
in the laugh. 

‘There! I feel better!’? she said. ‘‘I’m 
sorry I’ve troubled you, deary. You’ve always 
been patient and kind, and you’!l be glad of 
it some day. But, O Katharine, don’t you 
s’pose we can manage just to see the little 
home once more before we die? It isn’t much 
to look at, but it’s home, and it has been home 
for seventy years. The old rag carpets are 
full of stories for Maria and me. What jolly 
times we used to have weaving them, all 
together! And our quilts are full of pictures, 
too, and bring back those that are dead and 
gone. Why, we’ve got one quilt that’s all 
made of pieces of wedding-gowns! You can’t 
guess what we see in those quilts. But, dear 
me, everything on the old place has its own 
story to tell! And I love my little east room. 
Every morning when I wake now I say to 
myself: 

“T remember, I remember the house where F was 


born, 
The little window where the sun came peeping in 
at morn.” — 

‘“‘Why, Aunt Harriet, I didn’t know you 
eared anything about poetry !’’ 

But Aunt Harriet did not hear her. She 
sat with clasped hands and tearful eyes, looking 
far away into an old-fashioned garden, hearing 
only her mother’s voice and the singing of birds 
and the humming of bees. 

Katharine’s bright, resolute face grew very 
grave and gentle. Until now she had never 
thought that the aunts had any real hardships 
in the new home. Now she understood. 

‘*Dear Aunt Harriet,’’ she said, at last, ‘‘I 
believe you will see the old home again. I 
don’t know just how or when, but — Aunt 
Harriet, for how much is the place mort- 
gaged ?’’ 

The girl sat very still after the sum had been 
named. It was very disagreeable that it was 
exactly what she had saved for her summer 
trip, and she somehow resented the coinci- | 
dence. And only this morning she had been | 


thinking with a sense of relief that she should | 








be out of all this discomfort for two months at 
least. And now — Last evening she had begged 
Tom to stay at home, assuring him that if he 
would only be patient something would surely - 
happen to set matters right, for something 
always had to happen when ‘things were in 
such a tangle. Was it possible that it was her 
duty to make something happen for papa 
and mama, Edith and Tom, and the poor old 
aunties, too? 

It was a hot August morning. The family 
had finished breakfast and were together in 
the sitting-room, reading the letters and news- 
papers which the postman had just brought. 
Suddenly Aunt Maria started from her chair 
with an exclamation of surprise, and then sat 
down again, weeping violently. 

As tears were the natural expression of both 
joy and sorrow for Aunt Maria, the family 
was at a loss to know whether this was a case 
for congratulation or commiseration until Aunt 
Harriet, who had snatched an open letter from 
her sister, explained that their minister had 
written that a friend had paid the mortgage 
on their house and would advance each month 
enough money for their support. The cottage 
would be ready for them September Ist. 

Tom looked knowingly at Katharine and 
whistled softly. 

**T ain’t going one step!’’ said Aunt Harriet, 
firmly, when the excitement produced by this 
startling bit of information had sub- 
sided. ‘‘I’ve no faith in a well that 
I’m not allowed to look into. It’s 
liable to run dry unexpectedly most 
any time.’’ 

**You can look into this one,’’ 
said Tom. ‘‘Come, little Katharine, 
own up.’’ - 

Then everybody talked at once, 
and nobody grew any wiser until 
Mr. Arnold suggested that Katha- 
rine should tell her own story. 

‘There isn’t much to tell,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You all know that I’ve been 
studying hard for months. The 
superintendent liked my work a 
little before I left school, and remem- 
bered me, and when I went to him 
and told him I wanted to be exam- 
ined for a position in one of the 
schools, he seemed pleased, and was 
ready to help me. When I was 
examined, he and the commissioners 
liked my examination-papers. And 
then when I applied to the school 
board for my position, there was 
papa’s old friend, Mr. Crawford, to 
help me, and I think the superin- 
tendent recommended me. Anyway, 
I got my appointment ten days 
after I applied, although there were 
others ahead of me. Then it was 
easy to write to the minister and get 
everything arranged. Perhaps you’! 
think this a shallow well, Aunt 
Harriet,’’ she added, tremulously, 
‘“but I’m young and strong, and I mean to 
succeed. ’” 

It was hard for Aunt Harriet to speak just 
then. 

‘*Demonstrations are more in Maria’s line 
than mine, but the only ones she’s got nigh 
and handy seem to be the wrong kind. If 
the love and gratitude and prayers of two old 
women —’’ Aunt Harriet choked, then jerked 
out between sobs, ‘‘Do stop crying, Maria! 
This isn’t an anniversary yet!’’ 

They all tried to laugh, but the women broke 
down and cried instead, and Mr. Arnold and 
Tom winked and swallowed hard, and finally 
walked out of the room. 

**Tt was hard at first to give up the trip and 
all,’? said Katharine, when alone with her 
parents, ‘‘but now I’m happier than ever 
before. Why, my life is going to be worth 
something now to six people. And I know I 
shall succeed, for my whole heart is init. I’m 
going to Europe some time, too. See if I 
don’t! Somehow I love you all better than 
ever, and I’ve learned to love the aunties, too, 
since I’ve been working for them.’’ 

And from the earnest gray eyes shone ‘‘faith, 
hope, charity, these three. ’’ 


*¢ ¢ 


JACK AND THE CORN -STALK. 


N excellent specimen of the characteristic 
A American humor of exaggeration is this 
attributed by the Los Angeles Times to 
William Allen White, the well-known Kansas 
editor and novelist. 

‘‘It was a Kansas boy, you know,’’ said 
Mr. White, ‘‘who tried to climb a corn-stalk 
a few days ago to see how-the corn was getting 
on. Unfortunately, the stalk is growing faster 
than the boy ean climb, and he is now out of 
sight. 

‘‘A lot of neighbors with axes have been 
trying to cut the stalk down, but it grows so 
fast they can’t strike it twice in the same — 
place. 

‘‘It was feared for a while that the boy 
would starve to death, but I am happy to say 
that over the private wire in my office we have 
| got news to the effect that the little chap has 
|already thrown down five bushels of cobs, 
whence one may infer that his diet, though 
monotonous, is adequate.’’ 
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WO years ago, a new and heretofore un- 

known food was*discovered. This discovery 

remained a secret while the food was sub- 
mitted to every possible test. Then, within the 
last year, it was furnished to a large number of 
chefs and domestic science teachers to experiment 
with. The tests were successful and proved that 
the food was idea/, something that the American 
housewife had always needed. 

The many advantages of this new food may 
seem unbelievable to women who never have had 
an opportunity to use it, but they are now known, 

' proven facts in do- 
mestic science 
schools and in hotel 
kitchens, where cook- 
ing is a science or 
business. 

This product is 
purely vegetable and 
is to be used in cook- 
ing whereveryounow 
use animal fats, such 
as butter or lard. 
There is not a meal 
served in your home 
in the preparation of 
which Crisco, the 
new product for fry- 
ing, for shortening 
and for general cook- 
ing, is not needed. It is impossible to give here 
all the advantages of Crisco, but the ones which 
come closest to home are outlined. 


This Seems Impossible Until You 
Do it Yourself 


OU can fry fish in Crisco, and the Crisco 

will not absorb the fish odor! ‘You then can 

use the same Crisco for frying potatoes with- 
out imparting to them the slightest fish flavor. 
Heretofore, you may have hesitated to fry fish be- 
cause it meant the wasting of so much lard. With 
Crisco, not a drop need be thrown away; it can be 
used and re-used, which makes it very economical. 
Will you not make this fish and potato test and 
learn for yourself that it is possible to fry food 
after food in the same Crisco without imparting 
to one food the flavor of another? 


Dry Frying—A Radical Change 


HERE is another unusual feature of Crisco 

which makes a radical change in frying. You 

have noticed that the quicker you fry, the 
better results you secure. All cook-books say 
“*Heat your fat smoking hot.’? Lard smokes and 
burns at 400 degrees, and any temperature above 
this point is not practical, owing to the discolora- 
tion and the quantity of smoke given off. You 
can heat Crisco very much hotter than lard (455°) 
and it will not burn nor smoke. To realize 
fully the advantages of this high frying 
point of Crisco, cook potatoes in it. 


Cut the slices a quarter of an inch in 
thickness; soak them in cold water; 
then thoroughly dry them in a 
cloth, 

Heat the Criscovery hot and put 
in just a few potatoes at a time. 
Do not put in too many at once, 
or they will cool the Crisco 
and you will lose the benefit 
of its high frying point. 





Fry Fish, then Potatoes in the same Crisco. 
The Potatoes will not Taste of the Fish. 





A Scientific Discovery Which will Affect Every Kitchen in America 


Crisco fries so quickly that a crust forms instant- 
ly and prevents absorption, thus the full flavor is 
retained and the potatoes are more healthful than 
when soaked with -grease. The outside is a rich, 
golden brown and the inside is light and mealy, like 
a baked potato. No black specks spoil your food, 
and no “frying odor’’ permeates your dining-room 
and kitchen. When you use Crisco for frying, 
the improvement is so marked that you can see the 
difference at once. 


Have You Hesitat- 
ed to Eat Pastry? 


ROM a é 6 stand- 
point of health, 
the discovery of 

Crisco is of great 
value. Pie has been 
called the great Amer- 
ican dessert, and many 
have eaten it in spite 
of the fact that they 
believed it to be indi- 
gestible. Crisco 
makes foods more 
digestible. _Doctors 
are the strongest ad- 
vocates that Crisco 
has. Many physi- 
cians personally are recommending it to their 
patients, because the vegetable ingredients, of which 
it is made, are more readily assimilated than are 
animal fats. “They know that Crisco has great nu- 
tritive value, and since its discovery you can eat 
freely foods that heretofore you could not digest. 


A New Standard 


NTIL Crisco was discovered, butter was the 
standard for good cake-making. Crisco gives 

a richer, finer flavored cake than can be made 

with butter. Butter is nearly one-fifth water while 
Crisco contains no moisture, but is a// shortening. 
Cake made with Crisco may be kept longer without 
loss of its original fine flavor and soft texture. Both 
table and cooking butter vary in flavor and richness 
during the different seasons. Crisco never varies. 
There is but one quality—the best. Every package is 
as rich as the first one. This unfailing richness, this 
absolute uniformity enable you to make your cake 



















Crisco—Better than butter for cooking 


. look at it. You 


Foods fried. in Crisco 
are light and flaky 


1 





















delicious with regularity. Your results in cake- 
making do not vary in the exasperating way they 
have done heretofore, so you never waste foods 
because 


You get 
actually 
better re- 
sults than EE : 
with but- Butter Nearly One-fifth Water 

ter, at about half the cost. Crisco makes as fine and 
wholesome a cake as rich cream, with an equally 
delicate and delicious flavor. 





Every Woman is Interested in This 
| aren the viewpoint of economy, Crisco, the 


new product for cooking, excels. Foods 

fried in Crisco absorb less, consequently there 
is more Crisco left. In deep frying, it is apparent 
how little Crisco is used—how much of it is left, 
as one woman said, so little Crisco was absorbed 
that it seemed to her as though she had just as 
much when she finished as when she started to 
fry. This is another reason why Crisco is so 
economical. 

Crisco also keeps excellently. It does not be- 
come strong. It is so clean and pure in origin 
and manufacture that it stays sweet and fresh. 
Crisco is never sold in bulk, but is put up in im- 
maculate packages, perfectly protected from dust 
and store odors. No hands touch it, no unsani- 
tary paddles nor wooden 
boats. You are sure that 
every package of Crisco 
is wholesome. 

Dip out a 
spoonful and 








will like its very 
appearance, 
for it is a pure 
cream white, 
with a fresh, 
pleasant aro- 
ma. It is crisp 
and flaky, just 
the proper con- 
sistency to 
make it ideal 
for creaming in 
cake or for 
working into 
pie crust. 


Lard Two-thirds Gone 





Crisco Two-thirds Left 


HESE are strong statements, but they are facts 
which you can prove for yourself. Give your 
grocer an order for a package today. It re- 
quires no experimenting— you use it where you now 
use butter or lard, and in justthe same way. Make 
the fish and potato test; try it for ““dry’’ frying; 
try Crisco pastry, Crisco white cake, best of all try 
Crisco biscuits, and you will become a Crisco en- 
thusiast and realize why its discovery will affect 
every family in America. 
On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated 
booklet, showing many other advantages 
Crisco, the new, and heretofore unknown, 
strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
shortening and for general cooking. Address 
Dept. 4 


Sold by grocers at 25c the package 
except in the Far West 


Crisco is being placed in the grocery stores as rapidly as possible. If your own grocer does not yet keep it, you probably will find it in one of the other stores in your neighbor- 
hood; if not, we will send you by mail or express, charges prepaid, a full sized package for 25c. 
have the name of your grocer. Not more than one package will be sent direct from us to any one customer, 





If you order from us, write plainly your name and address, and also let us 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
tra weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
ipeluding postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and pe nd to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post- ffice, Boston, 

.,» a8 second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
qoatl, should be by Post-Othee Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
Tt is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. | 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, | 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, | 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





Boston, Mass. 





EYE-STRAIN IN CHILDHOOD. | 


| 

WOMAN to whom four 
healthy boy babies were born 
only to die of stomach trouble in 
their second year, brought with 
infinite care a fifth boy past the 
danger period and to his eighth 
year. Then he began to go to| 
school, but became at once subject to stemials | 





- attacks that no kind of tonic or diet could help. | 


Finally his mother suggested that the trouble 
might be with his eyes; but the local doctor pointed 
out that he was unusually far-sighted and never 
had any headaches. The mother, knowing some- 
thing of the subtle relation of the eyes to the rest 
of the body, took him to an eye specialist in a dis- 
tant town. 

The first day on which he wore glasses he 
said, wonderingly, “Why, print is black, isn’t it, 
mother?” 

“Yes, dear; what did you think it was?” 

“Why, gray, and sort of mixed like, and now 
the letters look straight up and down.” 

The child had a complicated defect known as 
mixed astigmatism, which made it hard for him to 
see things near at hand, although his eyes them- 
selves did not feel the strain. When he wore the 
right glasses, the stomach trouble vanished as if 
by magic. 

This is only one illustration of many that might 
be given of obscure affections directly caused by 
eye-strain. Some of the clearest symptoms may 
be seen in infancy. For example, when a baby 
is not sensitive to light and does not blink on 
coming into the sunlight, he is near-sighted. A 
child who frowns or keeps one eyebrow raised or 
the head on one side, or whose eyes look promi- 
nent and staring, should be examined as soon as 
possible—not only for his own sake, but for the 
sake of those about him, because children, like 
grown-ups, are irritable or peevish or sullen when 
their eyes do not work properly. 

Some very troublesome habits for which children 
are punished are due to eye-strain. These are 
due to a weakened condition of certain involuntary 
muscles controlled normally by nervous reflexes 
that are easily upset by any kind of extra strain. 

Continual-colds and catarrh are frequently asso- 
ciated with eyes that are even slightly crossed or 
turned outward. These conditions are almost 
always due to errors of refraction that are not 
removable by operation on the muscles. 

Doctor Case recently examined four hundred 
boys at the Elmira Reformatory, and of these, two 
hundred and twenty-three had serious errors of 
vision. Through the studies made of delinquent 
and defective children and adults, we are begin- 
ning to be aware of the relation between serious 
misconduct and physical defects, especially in the 
eyes. But we have not yet realized that for every 
case where such defects result in crime, they 
cause bad temper, depression of spirits, and a 
troop of annoying physical ailments in a hundred 
others. 
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MRS. JOHN HENRY VAN ARSDALE. 


“AND Mrs. John Henry Van 
Arsdale,” Prue concluded, 

with an edge in her voice that 

matched the tilt of her chin. 

‘*Poor Mrs. John Henry!” 
Molly murmured. “I don’t know 
exactly why, but evidently there’s 
something very dreadful the matter.” 

“You do know, too,” Prue contradicted, bluntly. 
“She’s rich as Croesus, that’s what’s the matter. 
Everybody bows down to her, and I won’t, that’s 
all.” 

“Do you know,” Molly said, slowly, “I’ve won- 
dered sometimes if she didn’t hate it—never 
being able to get away from her money, I mean— 
having that stand between her and all sorts of 
simple, neighborly runnings-in-and-out and good 
times. I believe she’d love it to have somebody 
for once neither bow down to her nor avoid her, 
but simply treat her like a normal every-day 
human being.” 

“That sounds exactly like you, Molly Andrews, 
but I’d like to see even youtryit. Think of inviting 
her to ‘run in’ to a house like this, for instance.” 

“But when it happens to be the only house you’ve 
got aa 

“That’s precisely the it of it; therefore I go by 
on the other side when I see Mrs. Van Arsdale’s 
motor approaching. Mercy, Molly, if it isn’t 
twelve o’clock! I must fly!’”’ 

Prue disappeared in a flurry; Molly sat thinking 
for a moment, and in that moment three things 
happened. A magnificent car whirled up to the 
front gate, the children came tearing through the 





| he may be aware that in South America the jaguar 
| is familiarly spoken of as “‘the cat,” and so may 





side one, and Ann Eliza shattered the air with 


the sound of the luncheon-bell. Fate had taken 
Molly at her word. 

She ran down-stairs and met Mrs. Van Arsdale 
atthe door. Mrs. Van Arsdale looked distressed. 

“My dear,” she apologized, “Pm so sorry! I 
didn’t realize that it was noon. I am out on that 
missionary business, you know. But I’ll come 
back this afternoon.” 

Molly caught her breath—and did it. 

“Please don’t apologize. We have to have lunch- 
eon early because of school, but—the children may | 
say dreadfully impolite things, or spill their milk, 
you know—but if you wouldn’t mind, I’d love to 
have you come out to lunch, too.” 

“My dear, do you mean it? You mean that you 
will just take me in?” Mrs. Van Arsdale’s voice 
was full of almost incredul pl e. 

Molly stretched out a warm, eager hand. 

“Oh, please do!” she begged. “It will be such 
fun!” 

“Molly Andrews, what will you do next?” Prue 
cried, despairingly, when she heard of it. 

Molly’s reply was prompt. “Invite her again!” 
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ONLY A CAT. 


EARLY every one thinks that he knows what 
a cat is. He is familiar with the household 
pet; he-has read of the instrument with which obe- 
dience to orders used to be enforced in the navy; 


dream that his knowledge embraces all members 
of the family. Nevertheless, Sir Walter Scott’s 
cat does not belong to any one of these divisions. 


It was in 1826 that accumulating difficulties con- 
strained Sir Walter to sell his house in Castle 
Street, Edinburgh. When instructing his agent 
to offer the house and all its contents for sale by 
auction, he made one pathetic exception. 

“I wish,” he wrote, “to save a mahogany thing 
which I called a cat, with a number of legs, so 
that, turning which way it will, it stands upright. 
It was my mother’s, and she used to have the toast 
set on it before the fire, and it is not worth three- 
pence of any one’s money.” 

To these words Sir Walter appended a pen-and- 
ink sketch which does little honor to his skill in 
drawing. It represents an object more like a 
double starfish than anything Known to nature. 
The tender concern with which he regarded this 
unsightly relic reveals one of the most delightful 
aspects of his delightful character. 

ere was a man who had been cons sonoualy a 
spoiled child of fortune. He had been the darl ng 
of a luxurious and exclusive society. He h: 
made a princely fortune, had enjoyed it as he 
made it, and had shown both taste and generosity 
in spending it. And now, when the storms of 
financial troubles were beating their hardest, the 
only item of his possessions that he strove to save 
was a relic that reminded him of his mother’s love 
and care. 

Houses and lands, horses and cattle, plate and 
pictures, and books and manuscripts; all the 
modern ap aratus of comfort and luxury, and all 
the antiquities and curiosities that he had collected 
from the deserted keeps and ruined abbeys of 
Scotland were freely sacrificed when duty and 
honor called. But the one priceless treasure that 
he would not suffer to pass into a stranger’s hands 
was a misshapen contrivance for keeping toast 
warm, “not worth threepence of any one’s Pat. 
but precious because it had belonged to his 
mother, and had been used by her. 
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AN EXPENSIVE FRIEND. 


BEN Googins keeps a small, littered shop on 

Main Street. His modest sign reads, “Second 
Hand Furniture,” instead of the more imposing 
legend, “Antiques,” but his understanding of the 
psychology of the antiquary is worthy of a wider 
field. 


“What is the price of this?” asked a customer, 
braced for the conventional war of words with 
pawnbrokers and antique dealers, whom she had 

‘own expert in beating down. But her challenge 
did not draw the conventional retort from Eben. 
He fingered the wrought-iron fender she had un- 
earthed from between a massive and valueless 
veneered high-boy and a broken spinning-wheel, 
ey said, with a covert and calculating eye upon 
her: 

“Did you ever know Judge Allen of Foxcroft?” 

Judge Allen, the great man of a little town, who 
had inherited a widely famed collection of antique 
furniture, and enlarged it generously, was 
known to the bargain-hunter by repuenten only. 

“You were not uainted with the judge? Then 
the price of the fender is three dollars.” 

“But why?” asked the bargain-hunter, wonder- 
ing whether she was being favored with an example 
of Yankee humor or Yankee shrewdness, and 
ee by this abrupt method of closing a 


trade. 

“Tf you had known the sae e,”’ Eben enlightened 
her ——— with a a | Pm reminiscent of 
past triumphs in his faded eyes, “I could have 
asked you six.” 


* 


NOT A LIVELY FISH, AT BEST. 





NE of the porters on the train out of Salt Lake | 

City was an impassive-looking negro, who had | 
a ready, if inaccurate, answer to almost any ques- 
tion put him by the passengers. It was hard to } 
tell whether he believed all that he said or whether | 
he was having fun with his questioners. 

One man, on first catching sight of the lake, 
asked him if there were any fish in it. 

“No, sah,” said the porter, ‘dere ain’t no fishes 
in dat lake, sah. Dey done tried ter see ef dey 
couldn’t have fishes in dere, but dey wouldn’t stay 
alive. De fishes dat stayed alive de longest was 
= mack’r’l, sah, but dey wa’n’t very prosp’rous, 
Sal Rad 
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THE MAIN THING. 


HEN the man who had been hit by the auto- 
mobile at last opened his eyes, a sigh of 
relief went up from the crowd. 

“It’s a wonder you weren’t killed!” said one of 
the bystanders. ‘You’re luckier than most of the 
fellows who pet hit.” 

“T certainly am,” replied the victim, rubbing 
his bruises. “I got his number just before he 
struck me.” . 


* © 


A NATURAL PREFERENCE. 


HAT a curious question this must have 
seemed to little James! 
Hostess—What part of the chicken do you like 
best, my little man? 
ane (passing his plate timidly)—I like the 
meat. 
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“Brown’s Camp P 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 

li 


SKIN TORTURED BABIES 
SLEEP AND MOTHERS REST 
A warm bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle 
anointing with Cuticura ointment, is generally suffi- 
cient to afford immediate comfort in the most dis- 





tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly eczemas, | 


rashes, irritations and inflammations of infants and 
children, permit sleep for child and-rest for parent, 
and point to permanent relief, when other methods 


fail. Peace falls upon distracted households when | 


these pure, sweet and gentle emollients enter. No 
other treatment costs so little and does so much for 
skin-sufferers, from infancy to age. Cuticura soap 
and ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. Address 
“Cuticura,”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ado. 
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An imported flexible Face Mask 
for only 4 cents in stamps. The 
greatest fun making novelty ever 
invented. Light, sanitary and won't fall off. Your 
own mother won't know you with it on. Address 


. & M. Company, Dept. D, Orange, N. J. 














HE housewives of West- 
field, Mass., were deter- 
mined to have only pure 

foods. Prof. L. B. Allyn, who 
made the exhaustive laboratory 
tests essential to this purpose, 
set the seal of approval upon the 
‘Quality Products of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, 
including 





The reasons are obvious, for 
purity has always been the 
single purpose in every step of the 
makingof Crystal Domino Sugar 
and the other Quality Products 
of this Company. Special elec- 
tric light tests gauge its glistening 
whiteness. Keen-eyed experts 
judge the size and texture of the 
crystals. Scalding, live steam 
constantly purifies the polished- 
steel utensils. And Crystal 
Domino Sugar comes to you in 
sealed packages as pure and 
wholesome in quality as it is 
dainty and attractive in form. 


Read the story of its making in 
our splendidly illustrated booklet, 
sent on request. Address Dept. F. 


The American Sugar Refining Co. 
117 Wall Street New York 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Vacuum Cup Bicycle Tires 


are SAFE. because the rubber cups on the tread grip the road 
with a hold that prevents ing in any direction. You may 
ride as fast as you like thr. rack fous bie oy 
They are LONG LASTING because even after the rubber 
cups wear down, the tread is still thicker than the average 
bicycle tire. Our tires are so well made that we are able to 
give an unqualified season’s guarantee with each. 
by ing Hardware ing Goods dealers 
Gevushest, the country or isost loom cur lnceaty penpals ia 


the United States, ipt of price, $8.50 ir. 

Sizes 28 x19, 28x19, 28x15, 26x14. i 
Write for name of nearest distributor. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 











roval without a cent 
repaid. DON’T 
if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from anyone 
lat any price until you receive our latest 
mart catalogs illustrating every kind of 
mabicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
tces and marvelous new 1912 offers. 
EN is all it will cost you to 
CI write a postal and every- 
l be sent you free postpaid by 
-_ You will get much valuable in- 
not wait, write itnow. 
Tires, Coaster- Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aa// usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Go., Dept.H50, Chicago. 

















Dioxo 


must get a wound clean before he 


the germs are all killed. 


anything but the germs. 











en 


VERY scout of the First or Second Class knows that he 


Dioxogen cleans wounds thoroughly by destroying all 
germs. Pour Dioxogen into any wound —it will fizz until 


Don’t be afraid to use lots of it — It can’t hurt 


Dioxogen is a germicide—a germ 
destroyer — not merely an antisep- 
tic. Itis absolutely harmless too. 


Small G1-30z.) . 
edium (10 2-3 oz.) 
e(oz.) . . 


Dioxosg, en 


98 Front Street, New York City 


First Aid 
For Scouts 












puts on a Bandage. 







THREE SIZES: 
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Wie Lennie Wallinger, saying good-by | 


to the little home town, started for the 


‘ja 


ss 
Re 


a page half-typewritten, and assuming an easy 
swagger, began to explore the offices. In the 
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On the Way to Success 


BY GRACE ETHELWYN CODY 


| bastings appeared, and the girls were so en- 


grossed in getting ‘‘fit’’ and ‘*hang’’ just rizht 
that the matter of thread was not mentioned. 


A week later Milly was astonished to receive | 


her jacket, ornamented with beautiful rows of 
green stitching. And Ellen was no less sur- 
prised to find her skirt stitched in black. 

As matters now stood, Milly’s coat was 
stitched in green, her skirt in black; Ellen’s 


big city, he was an unassuming, if| next room he found a telephone, which he | ®t was stitched in red, her skirt in black. 


lanky, youth with drab hair, a freckled face | 
and good intentions. 


proceeded to use. 
When he returned, the manager noticed him. 


| The cousins could enjoy a joke, even at their 
| Own expense; and they joined in the family’s 


He had been studying stenography and type- | ‘You can use this telephone on my desk when | merriment, despite the long rows of stitching 


writing at home, and his idea was to use this | 
knowledge as the stepping-stone to a vague 
something—bigger. Beyond that, just one point 
in his future was absolutely settled: no one 
was to find out that he had ever been called 
‘*Lennie.’”’ From this time forth his name 
was Leonard Lee Wallinger. 

If he had stayed in the day-coach instead of 
managing to slip into the smoking-room of the 
Pullman, his career would have had another 
beginning, but as it was, he got there just in 
time to hear a ‘successful business man, in a 
smart gray tweed suit, telling the other fellows 
how he had made his success. 

‘**Of course the plodder has his own chance, ’’ 
he was saying, as Leonard Lee Wallinger began 
to listen, ‘‘and for the average young chap 
that’s the safe pattern, but I never was a/| 
plodder myself. My style from the start was to | 





DRAWN BY W. A. KIRKPATRICK 


it’s absolutely necessary,’’ he said. ‘‘Keep out 
of that other department. ’’ 


‘*Your courtesy,’’ said Leonard Lee Wallin- | . “ : 
| Accordingly, she ripped up her skirt, and re- | 


ger, ‘‘is highly appreciated. ’’ 

On coming in from luncheon, Leonard Lee 
proceeded to unwrap and place on his desk a 
toy telephone. Out of the tail of his eye he 
saw the manager looking, and was content. 
The rest of the day he spent mostly in using 
the eraser and trying to catch up with his 
work. 

The next morning he walked in blithely, 
took his toy telephone from the drawer, and 
ostentatiously placed it on his desk. Then he 
began studying notes left over from the previous 
day. His work was in a muddle, but with a 
little practise he would do better. Meanwhile 
he must divert attention. 

At half past ten he typewrote the following 

notice, and leaving it on his 
desk, sauntered out of the 











} building: 
To whom it May Concern. 

When one is confined to a 
monotnous line of work for a 
period of hours at a stretch, 
they find it necessary to in- 
dulge—not as a past-time, 
pray don’t think—in a bit of 
recreation. 

The general results of such 
amove, without ecception, are 
to the advantage of and for the 
welfare of the House. 

My absence will be brief, I 
assure you. 

I thank you. 


returned. The notice was 
gone; so far, good. He 
floundered away at his 


work. Since the manager 
looked at him twice, his 
hopes ran high. 

In this fashion the week 
wore away. On Saturday 
afternoon, when the other 
employés were leaving the 


Wallinger to his desk. 
in a tone of finality, ‘‘it will 


be to the advantage of and 
for the welfare of the house 








LEONARD LEE PROCEEDED TO UNWRAP AND PLACE 
ON HIS DESK A TOY TELEPHONE. 


set off a firecracker under the man I wanted to in- | 
terest.. I never cooled my heels in outside offices | 
waiting for interviews. I tell you, you can’t 
got very far very fast in an attitude of awe.’’ 

Leonard Lee Wallinger pricked up his ears. 

**First job I ever landed,’’ the successful 
business man went on, *‘I tramped into the 
private office of the man I’d picked out for my 
employer, and I said, ‘Got any hard knots to 
untie in your establishment?’ ‘What do you 
mean?’ saidhe. ‘That’s my specialty,’ said I. 
‘I like to tackle the jobs that the other chaps 
have given up!’ See? It made him laugh. 
‘But can you do ’em?’ says he. ‘Try me,’ 
said I. And I think yet he took me on at first 
more to teach me a lesson than anything else. 

‘*Well, I kept him interested; that was the 
point. When I made a blunder, I’d divert his 
attention with some nervy caper that amused 
him, and the erid was, he made me his man- 
ager. That’s been my policy straight through. 
First, bowl ’em over some way, just to let ’em 
see you’re different; then bluff your way to 
success. ’” : 

Leonard Lee Wallinger’s eyes bulged. A 
quick path to prominence had been shown 
him, and he was fascinated with its vista. 
Three weeks later, in the big city, when, like 
his model, he had chosen the office in which 
he wished to shine, he proceeded to work out 
his destiny. 

Entering the building one morning, and 
making his way to the desk of the manager, 
he began, ‘‘I notice that you employ girls to 
do your stenography and typewriting.’’ 

The iron-gray man at the desk jerked a) 
shoulder. Young Wallinger did not wait to | 
interpret the jerk. | 

“T want a chance,’’ he pursued, ‘‘to do 
twice as much work twice as well as the best 
girl you have for half as much money.’’ 

Up came the manager’s head, and within 
three minutes Leonard Lee Wallinger had been 
assigned to a vacant desk, on trial for a week. 
It had succeeded, just as the man on the train 
had said that it would. The only slip seemed 
to be that a subordinate gave him his work, 
and the manager did not look at him again. 
Evidently he had not yet attracted enough 
attention. 

With this in mind, he rose toward noon from | 








to dispense with your future 
Services. ’’ 


stared. ‘‘Wh-what’s the 

matter? ’’ he blurted out at last—and the 
manager took time to tell him. 

Five minutes later, as Leonard Lee Wallinger 

was walking out of the building, much cha- 

stened in spirit, he suddenly saw a great light. 


way !’’ he muttered. 
folks, —that’s what he did!’’ 
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WHAT A SPOOL OF THREAD DID. 


VEN so insignificant a thing as a spool of 

thread may, under proper conditions, set 

in train an amusing comedy of errors. 
As, for instance: Milly Wilkins and her cousin 
Ellen had each bought material for new fall 
suits. Now Milly is ‘‘good on skirts,’’ but has 
**no luck with jackets.’’ Ellen, on the other 
hand, is an excellent coat-maker, but never can 
make her skirts ‘‘hang right.’’ So the girls 
decided to codperate. Milly was to make both 
skirts and Ellen both jackets. 

As Milly was doing up the material to be 
sent over to her cousin, Mrs. Wilkins entered 
the room. ‘‘Here, Milly,’’ she said, ‘‘I owe 
Sister Hattie this spool of silk; just let me slip 
it into your bundle.’’ And so a spool of green 
thread went in along with the black, with 
which the coat was to be stitched. Jack, the 
small brother, was commissioned to carry the 
bundle over to his cousin and bring back her 
skirt material; but the extra spool was not 
explained to him, because it was not thought 
necessary to do so. 

‘*T wonder what these two kinds of thread 
are for?’’ queried Ellen, on opening the pack- 
age. As it happened, her mother was not at 
home to explain matters; and Jack, who was 
overdue at football practise, tried to hurry 


| things by suggesting that his sister must have 


wanted Ellen to decide which color to use. 
This seemed probable, and after a little study, 


| Ellen chose the green, and slipped the spool of 


black into the bundle Jack was to carry back 
with him. 

Milly, in turn, was much puzzled at finding 
two spools of thread, but concluded, finally, 
that Ellen must have wanted her to decide 
whether to stitch her skirt in red or black. 


Forty-five minutes later he | 


office, the manager called | 


‘*Young man,’? he said, | YOU 


Leonard Lee Wallinger | 





| the grip. 


During the fitting period nothing but white | 


which had to be ripped out. 


Meanwhile Milly decided that she really 
liked the green stitching better than the black. 


sewed it in green. Ellen, however, had not 
supposed her cousin was in earnest, and at her 
earliest opportunity she carefully picked the 
green thread out of Milly’s coat, and restitched 
it in black. 

It happened, furthermore, that Milly was 
busy preparing to go away on a visit, and she 
grumbled somewhat at having the extra work 
to do on her cousin’s skirt. So Ellen gener- 
ously told her not to bother with it,—that it 
really did not matter,—and ripping the red 
stitching out of her coat, she replaced it with 
black—to match her skirt, as she supposed. 
But Milly repented of her complainings, and 
by sitting up at night, succeeded in getting 
her cousin’s skirt restitched in red. 

When the suits came home again, Milly’s 
skirt was stitched in green, her coat in black, 
while Ellen’s coat was stitched in black, her 
skirt in red. At this stage the comedy ceased 
to be funny to the two cousins. The relatives, 
however, laughed themselves into hysterics 
over the tangle,—although, as Jack said, it 
made a fellow dizzy to think it out,—and they 
gleefully discussed the possibility of still greater 
complications in the third act. 

But Milly, with grim determination, post- 
poned her visit, and gathering up her sewing, 
went over to Ellen’s, and stayed there till the 


| last stitch had been taken in the two suits. 
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THE STOAT’S HUNTING. 
Y scent alone the stoat, which is a larger 
kind of weasel, runs down the rabbit 


chosen for its dinner. No matter how 


| devious the rabbit’s course, or how many other 


rabbits cross the trail, the one line of scent is 
followed mercilessly to the end, and sooner or 
later the death-scream of the rabbit is inevita- 
ble. The last act of the woodland tragedy is 
described in ‘‘A Gamekeeper’s Note-Book.’’ 
One hunted rabbit made for the shelter of the 
ig underwood, cleverly twisting amid the 
j le of fern, bramble and grass, so that 
the leaping stoat could have been guided only 
by scent. The rabbit seemed to understand 
that the hollowness of the bottom of old wood 


| offered few chances of dodging. At last bunny 
| grew exhausted, and ata loss to know where | 


to veer to shake off its pursuer, now but a few 


yards behind, took to turning and twisting | 


with redoubled energy, now rounding a leafy 
stump, then dashing into a heap of brambles, 


| then sitting up for a second, listening to hear 


if the stoat were still following. 

The stoat, thus balked again and again, 
grew furious. Coming up on the hot scent to 
the leafy stump, round which the rabbit had 


“Pll bet that fellow never got there that slipped in the nick of time, it dashed in so 


**He worked, —like other | 


furiously as to make the brown leaves rattle 
off. The burning scent threw the pursuer into 
a frenzy. 

But the stoat, with a chatter of rage, lost 
little time in following on into the bramble 
clump; and the sight of a man standing by 
was not enough to turn it from its object. At 
last, in the brambles, it came — the rabbit 
dead -beat, charged in a blind fury, and sank 
its teeth in the rabbit’s head, worrying home 
Then having disabled its prey, it 
retired a yard or two and charged again, re- 
tiring and charging at intervals, as if to gain 
fresh power for driving home its needle-sharp 
teeth. Atsuch a moment the keeper feels more 
than ever justified in shooting the stoat. 


Waiting for the end of such a rabbit-hunt, 


we thought we could hear the hoarse breath- 
ing of the eee rabbit in a thick spot across 
the twenty-foot drive near which we stood. 


| Yet we felt certain neither stoat nor rabbit had 


crossed from our side. We waited, and sure 
enough, the stoat caught the rabbit almost at 
our feet. 

The mystery of the heavy breathing re- 
mained—the sound was that of a rabbit being 
mauled in its burrow by a ferret. We crossed 
the drive, made search, and found a large 
hedgehog curled up in its nest. While the 
bloodthirsty business had been going on, six 
or seven yards away, the hedgehog had lain 
snugly wrapped in winter sleep—actually snor- 
ing! 


THE FIRST KIND WORD. 


HIS story is funny or pathetic, according 
T as young Mr. Jones’s misunderstanding 

of the meaning of a word was pretended 
or genuine. Each reader may choose to suit 
himself. The story is told by the New York 
Sun: 


A young clerk in an office in Wall Street 
was called before the manager of the firm the 
other day to explain why he was doing his 
work carelessly. 

‘““Mr. Jones,’’ said the manager, ‘‘of late 
your work has been very perfunctory. ’’ 

Just as the manager was going to ask for an 
explanation, the young clerk broke in: 

‘Mr. Smith, I’ve been working here for 
three months now, and though I have tried 
my best, that’s the first bit of praise I have 
received since I’ve been here. Thank you.’’ 
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Gregory's nt 
HONEST 
ad _Seeds 


coin or stamps b is th eat %c col- 
id. We doit ust fo let on get 
with our seed q 
Mixture, . 
is . 


iy. Read it: 
0c. Pansy Mixture, . . Ibe. 
pais, . + _be, Double Mixed Poppy, 10. 
Mignonette,. . . 10c, Bachelor Button, . 1c. 

Petanias, .. . léc, Candytaft, 

Dwarf Nastartiums, Se. Sweet Peas, . . . 5c. 
Plant your next year’s truck garden with 
Gregory’s Honest Seed and note theimprovement. 
Our new 1912 catalogue is ready for you—a book 
of infinite help in growing crops. Send fora copy. 

J. J. , GREGORY & SON, 100 Elm St., Marblehead, Mass. 


BENSDORPS 
perc COCOA 


} 0) Sea @ oe | 
The Cocoa of Quality which 
means Economy because of 
its Double Strength. 


Use BENSDORP’S and learn 


to save 





your cocoa 


STEPHEN L. 


Always 
: BARTLETT 
co 


in 
Yellow 


i Im rters, 
Wrapper. - 


Boston. 
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Electric Lighting Plants for Country Homes 


No need to continue old-fashioned methods of 
ing. Our system lights up house, barn, et j 
good as city current does. It is moderate in cost. 
We also Supply Running Water Plants 
for Country Homes 
Write for Catalogue “‘D”"’ and let our Engineers figure 
out your needs 
LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 South Market St., Boston. 
NEw Yor«K OFFICE: 416 Broadway. 
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Better than Coffee 


Wheat and other good grains, roasted, 


blended, ground same as coffee. Boil hard 
five minutes, and you have a delicious, 
harmless, beneficial drink good for three 
meals a day. Try it for a week and you 


will stay with it. 
150 to 200 cups to 
the pound, 20c. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass 
—Qutdoor Lif 
—— 
utdoor Life 
and Dignified Employment 
@ The Youth’s Companion has an 
opportunity for a few men or women 
of mature years, who have an appre- 
ciation of what The Companion is, for 


collecting and soliciting subscriptions 
in the territory near their homes. 











—— 


@. The Youth’s Companion deserves a 
larger circulation in many localities, 
and a good salary or liberal commis- 
sion can be earned in the constant 
presentation of The Companion in a 
definite territory. These positions are 
open only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a perma- 
nent engagement. Three references 
required. Only applications in writing 
will be considered. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 



































So long as meal-time comes 
three times a day, just so long 
should the use of 


Baker’s 
Vanilla 


be emphasized, for it’s the real 
thing — made direct from the 
finest Mexican vanilla beans. 
It imparts a distinct and per- 
manent vanilla flavor. It is 
double strength and, in full 
measure bottles. By its use the 
cost of pure flavoring amounts 
to no more in the year than 
the cost of cheap imitations. 
Begin now and use it right 
through the year. 


All leading grocers. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Springfield, Mass.— Portland, Maine. 




























The Ammonia 
and Borax 
loosens the dirt 
— makes the 
clothes clean. 


The Blue gives 


the finishing 
touch — makes 
white clothes 
whiter and 
colored fabrics 
brighter. 


<a uF BLUE 


Bp 
PEOPLES 
CHOICE 


FOR THE LAUNDRY 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


AMMONIA anp BORAX BLUE 
10c. 15c. & 25c. 5c. 10c. & 15c. 
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Remember the 
Package ! 


Needs No 
Soaking ! 


STICKNEY & POOR'S 


Rapid Cooking 


TAPIOCA 


You'll have to puzzle your wits to make a more wholesome, 
nourishing and delicious pudding or dessert at so small an 
expense and in so short a time. Equally good served hot or 
cold. You'll be amply rewarded if you will simply tell your 
grocer to be sure to send you STICKNEY & POOR’S. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 182 and 184 State Street, Boston. 
eee) 
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Shaker Salt Won’t 
Stick or Cake 


ie, O more soggy, lumpy salt. Shaker Salt really keeps 
Ew4 dry no matter what the weather may be. It doesn’t 
4 lump up in the package, or clog up in the shakers at 






























\ 
i all. It flows freely all the time. 


—_ The beautiful, white, fine grains give a delicate 
flavor that you will like immensely. There is no harshness 
or rankness to the taste of Shaker Salt. 


Yet it has a perfect ‘‘ salty’’ taste, because Shaker is the 
purest of table salts. It is made by a wonderful process of 
salt refining—a process which we alone use. This exclusive 
process takes out the natural impurities which remain in 
other salt for you to eat. 


Shaker Salt is put up in an air-tight, moisture-proof box, 
with a handy spout for filling shakers. Price, except in 
the far West, 10 cents a box. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company 
St. Clair, Michigan. 
Makers of the Purest Salt in the World. 


: 
LOG CABIN SYRUP 


The delicate maple flavor mellowed 
preserved by the Towle Process. 


FULL MEASURE - FULL 
QUALITY: FULL FLAVOR 


‘SEND FOR SAMPLE CAN 
Get this individual Breakfast size 4— 


giving 33 new prize reci telling how to 

get our fine silver pla Log Cabin spoons. 

The Towle Ma Products Co. 
20-26 Custer St., t. Paul, Minnesota 


Refineries and € St. Johnsbury, V 
RA Paul, SS ‘San Francisco, California 
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The Corona Self-Basting Roaster. 


| ‘ow Corona is the only one-piece 
Roaster with a hot-air jacket round 
the sides and bottom which will cook 
@ all roasts without danger of burning. 
It is made from a single sheet of steel, 
drawn out cold. There is not a seam 
| or crack anywhere for the accumulation 
of grease; neither are there any separate 
pans or parts to clean. The bottom of 
the roasting pan does not touch the floor 
} of the oven, and every part is enameled 
alike—a hard, durable, glossy surface. 
It is as easily cleaned as a plate, and 
can always be kept sweet and clean. 
The special construction of the cover 
causes the meat juices and steam which 
rise from the bottom of the Roaster to 
e drop down again on the top of the 
| roast, keeping the meat well basted. 
oa 





OUR GUARANTEE. We allow thirty days’ trial. If the Roaster is not perfectly satis- 
factory, it may be returned at our expense and the full purchase price will be refunded. 
OUR OFFE The Corona Self-Basting Roaster given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents extra. 
Price $2.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
VRE tS TE | Ae i A: A Se 
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The “Universal” F ood Chopper 


We offer the No. 1 
family size. It chops 
all kinds of meat, raw 
or cooked, and all 
kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean- 
cut, uniform pieces, 
fine or coarse as 
wanted. 


oF) 
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Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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